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In order to give the best possible service to our growing list of 
subscription customers, we have sold our Back-Number Depart- 
ment to a firm who specializes in handling back-number magazines. 


The selected purchaser of our Back-Number Department is J. S. 
Canner Company, Inc., 46 Millmont Street, Boston 19, Mass., 
who is well known in the library world. We know that the service 
you will receive from them will be excellent. 
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zine Notes and also our Useful Reference Series and all of our other 


publications. The only part of our business we are selling is the 
sale and acquisition of back-number magazines, including all back- 
number stock. 


We feel confident that our decision to sell will result in better 
service to you, both on subscriptions and back numbers. 


We would like to take this opportunity to thank you for the busi- 
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more years of pleasant relationships. 
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F. W. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 
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HANNAH LOGASA 
By Hazet A. PULLING 


If anyone had been looking that late after- 
noon in April, 1914, he might have seen her 
heart pounding, her brown eyes dancingly alert, 
and the skeptical expression on her face. For, 
| of course she thought, the position would go 
to someone else. The librarianship of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Laboratory High School 
seemed quite beyond her grasp and Dr. Judd 
would probably think so, too. An onlooker 
might have seen her straighten her thin shoul- 
ders at that point and raise her chin a bit 
higher. At least, she’d sit out this waiting 
period in the small room that opened off the 
office of Dr. Charles Judd, Head of the Uni- 
versity’s School of Education, while several 
other applicants went in and came out. And 
then she’d see . . . No one, she thought, no 
one would try harder than she to establish and 
maintain just the kind of library the laboratory 


school should have. She’d have to find out 
what that kind was because there were no books 
on school libraries, she had discovered. But she 
knew young people! Why, she had just finished 
the rearing of three of them—two brothers and 
one sister who had been left in her charge when 
their mother died! Besides caring for their 
ordinary needs she had looked to their reading 
and the use of their leisure time. She had even 
put the boys through their paces on the home 
baseball lot. And how those boys could play! 
Yes, she knew young people. And she knew 
books, and she had ferreted out all that Miss 
Mary Hall of Brooklyn had posited about the 
value of a library for a school. 

She had long ago accepted the idea and was 
eager to put into practice all that Mary Hall 
had promoted. And of course she knew other 
kinds of libraries. She had worked for eight 
years in the Omaha Public Library while the 
children were growing up. Her work had been 
good, she knew. She would have fit recommen- 
dations... . 

“Hannah Logasa!” The sound of her name 
took her out of her thoughts and her chair. 
Before she knew it she was standing beside the 
desk of the great Dr. Judd who looked at her 
with an harrassed expression. “Well!” he said 
“T like your letter. Brief and to the point. Can 
you do the job?” “Of course,” she replied. 
“Wait and see!” “You may begin September 
1,” he replied shortly. 

That’s the way Hannah Logasa found her- 
self with a coveted job in her pocket. The 
courage in her heart, her love and understand- 
ing of young people, her good health and tireless 
energy, and her determination to build an ef- 
fective school library program—these would 
underwrite her efforts. Besides, there was the 
wise and kindly Dr. Judd to counsel with; him, 
she could depend upon, she knew. Hannah 
Logasa smiled to think of the exciting new ex- 
periences that lay ahead of her. 

“An adventure,” she thought. “Building this 
school library will be a great adventure!” And 
so it surely was—an adventure in expanding 
realization of needs, in enlarging visions of 
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possible service to students and teachers, in 
practical means of incorporating into her work 
one advantage after another in order to make 
the school library, as she says, “not an orna- 
ment in the educational process, but a neces- 
sity.” She was a pioneer in a field uncultivated 
in the Mid-west. It may be that the “practical 
optimism” with which Alfred Lawrence Hall- 
Quest once credited her held the secret to her 
success. We call it faith—faith in youth, in 
good books, and in the benefits which a well- 
run library can bring to readers. And, it must 
be added, faith in herself. 


The job was perhaps the more adventure- 
some because it was pioneering. Reared in 
Nebraska, wise to the ways of plan and make- 
do, Hannah Logasa had many elements of the 
pioneer in her. She would devise, she would 
find the method to fit the need, and she would 
soon learn what that need was. The adven- 
tures were not slow in coming. With educa- 
tional theory seeking, under the leadership of 
Dr. Judd, more positive direction in relation 
to child growth and development, the labora- 
tory library became a focal point for experi- 
mentation in the “new learning” process. 
Teachers were to be lured to accept the hither- 
to unheard of library-oriented classroom. Stu- 
dents must be encouraged to attack their prob- 
lems from the wider vistas of related readings 
to be found only on library shelves. The 
library itself must grow in books and in services 
to meet the demands of new educational prac- 
tices and indeed to instigate still others. The 
University Laboratory Library needed a li- 
brarian who would grow on the job, and, as 
Dr. Judd told her in later years of reminiscence, 
Hannah Logasa seemed at the time to be a 
“growing woman.” Furtherance of Dr. Judd’s 
educational premises meant many things to a 
cooperating librarian. There was the collection 
to build and to relate to ever-unfolding educa- 
tional needs. There were teachers to help in 
their efforts to widen educational bases. There 
were students to prod gently into good reading 
habits and an appreciation of literature. There 
were experiments to be run to test many a 
hypothesis relative to reading and learning. 

Hannah Logasa accepted the challenge with 
a steady heart. The library, she concluded, 
must provide a real educational experience for 
young people and their teachers. She worked 
with teachers to bring to their hands lesson- 
related wider readings. Notes on teachers’ 
desks at pertinent moments in lesson planning 
became routine. Specially focused reading 
shelves pointed with captions to items of im- 
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portance. Bibliographies appeared in answer to 
felt needs, none of them, as she says, exhaus- 
tive, definitive, or scholarly, but practical, 
pointed, and timely. Some of the bibliographies 
went into publication. Regional United States 
became the standard source for materials on the 
subject. Historical Fiction Suitable for Junior 
and Senior High School has long been the sole 
bibliography for this purpose. Demand for 
repeated revisions has proved its worth to 
school libraries. Materials which lay buried 
in inaccessible places were brought to light in 
the interest of wider reading through her in- 
dexes, many of which were published for all to 
use. These publications include the Index to 
One- Act Plays, in which she was assisted by 
Winifred Ver Nooy, University of Chicago Ref- 
erence Librarian, and Biographies in Collec- 
tions. 

Reading stimulation was provided through 
library devices. One scheme which merits 
special notice was the newspaper, “The Daily 
Exhaust,” edited by students in the library 
and “published” via the bulletin board in an 
effort to develop interest in current events. An- 
other special event was the production of the 
first Book Fair ever presented in a school 
library when she held open house in the library 
at which publishers’ book displays were the 
center of interest. Morning speakers at the 
event included Thornton Wilder, the Librarian 
of the Chicago Public Library, and the Librari- 
an of the University. In the afternoon, stu- 
dents of the Laboratory School gave book talks. 

In the library, too, she studied the problems 
of poor readers whom she encountered, and 
set up series of reading guidance sessions. She 
devised for students the widely used Study 
Helps and, to-assist in diagnosing their reading 
difficulties, she produced the Chicago Attention 
Profiles for Measuring Length of Concentra- — 
tion. In the interest of improving reading and * 
studying habits of her students, she worked 
for the most profitable relationships between 
library and study hall. Results of her experi- 
mentation in this area brought forth The Study 
Hall, published in 1938. Her interest in litera- 
ture coupled with her urge to promote its read- 
ing led her to perfect the Tests for the Ap- 
preciation of Poetry which was used and pub- 
lished by the University. 

Her efforts did not stop at the four walls of 
the Laboratory High School nor indeed at the 
gray University walls that housed the School 
of Education. Ever generous of her time, her 
knowledge, and her self, she found time to 
record her findings, her observations, and the 
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results of her experimentations in library or- 
ganization, administration, and service. The 
High School Library appeared in 1928. In the 
years that followed, this book became the guide 
for school librarians throughout the nation. St: 
found time, too, to carry her knowledge of the 
school library to students in many library 
school and education classes. Peabody Teachers 
College, the University of Denver, the Univer- 
sity of Washington, and the University of Colo- 
rado were among the schools that brought her 
message to their students. She offered courses 
in Education in the University’s downtown 
college in Chicago and conducted evening 
classes in Gary, Indiana. 

Faith in the school library and zeal for its 
promotion led to the writing of numerous 
articles for publication in Library, English and 
Education journals. A brief listing of a few of 
the titles indicate her offerings to librarians in 
posse and in esse. They include “Use of the 
Library in Junior and Senior High School”; 
“School libraries in the Reading Program”; 
“Aids in Book Selection for Elementary School 
Libraries”; and “Figures Tell But Half the 
Story”. There were many others. 

In 1929, an additional outlet for her pro- 
motion of school libraries was made available 
to her by the University. In that year she 
began to offer for inexperienced, untrained 
librarians, Home Study courses carrying Uni- 
versity credit. For twenty-seven years she has 
conducted these courses. From one course 
their numbers increased to three as the years 
passed. The increasing establishment of library 
training programs throughout the country did 
not serve to decrease the number of enrollees 
in her classes. So great was the demand for 
them that during the years since her retirement 
from the Laboratory School Library, Home 
Study envelopes continue to follow her where- 
ever she goes. Students from every state and 
many foreign countries have taken advantage 
of her tutelage. Is it not fitting to quote these 
words from a recent letter from one of her stu- 
dents which was cajoled from Miss Logasa? 
“I enjoyed your course more than any work I 
have ever attempted. It was my very first 
correspondence course.” 

Since her retirement, Hannah Logasa has 
decreased her professional activity very little. 
She has taught at the University of Southern 
California, Florida State University, and Texas 
State College for Women. She has continued 
to write. One article, in particular, catches 
some of her humor and her deep interest in 
literature. It is “Comic Spirit and the Comics.” 
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Another and a slightly different slant on her 
personality may be found in her more recent 
“Grow Old Along With Me.” Among her most 
recent publications is Book Selection Hand- 
book, a handy manual of information. 

It would seem too bad to leave Hannah.Log- 
asa at this point when the impression may be 
strong that hard work and the school library 
were and are her sole and lonely interest. One 
has only to observe the twinkle in her eye to 
catch her strong sense of humor. One has only 
to be with her a while to learn of her deep con- 
cern for others. Often one may find a bit of 
poetry tucked away in a magazine or news- 
paper column with her signature attached which 
illustrates her sensitive spirit. Many a person 
can recall her interest in athletics which were 
nurtured in the midst of her own small brood of 
brothers and a sister, but never forgotten. She 
represented both the Library and the Athletic 
Department on the Laboratory School’s Stu- 
dent Council. It was not unusual, they say, to 
find Miss Logasa acting as momentary coach 
to a lagging track team at University High 
while she put them through a work-out. Speak- 
ing at athletic rallies was a frequent and never- 
ending delight to her. Baseball has continued 
to intrigue her. She is a White Sox fan, of 
course. 

Speaking of adventures, Miss Logasa has 
never ceased to have them. Last summer she 
took off on a trip out beyond the Arctic Circle 
and she did not return until she had reached 
her goal. She has continued to “watch over” 
her brothers and sister who are now depleted 
in numbers. To them she has always been “Sis” 
and to them she goes when need arises. She 
lives in Omaha, scene of her childhood and 
that of the children; but one never knows when 
one will find her at home. 

Here is a final comment from one of her 
friends which reveals more than she herself 
would tell: 


If Miss Logasa gave freely of her time in every way, 
at all times, and to all who came to her for the guid- 
ance of a friend and mentor, she gave even more 
freely of her substance. Did the old people of a 
Shelter need fuel, clothing, medicine? A generous 
check helped meet those needs. Did a worthy student 
feel the pinch of hard times? He was encouraged and 
aided, wisely and generously. Her life stands as a 
symbol of service quietly, modestly performed, without 
thought of reward. It may be best summed up in 
Lowell’s words: 

“She doeth little things that most despise or 

leave undone, 
For naught that giveth happiness or peace 
Is low esteeméd in her eyes.” 


A pioneer, yes, and true to the character of 
a true pioneer. 
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A RECORD OF NEW TITLES, CHANGED TITLES, AND DEATHS IN THE 


PERIODICAL WORLD 
By Apert H. Davis, Jr. 


N. B. —The editor will be glad to know of any omissions or corrections not noted for inclusion in the 


next issue, and will esteem it a favor to be notified of new periodicals by any librarian who may receive a 


sample number. Reports of deaths will be gratefully received and recorded. 


NEW PERIODICALS 


American Agricultural Reports. 1800 N. Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 2, Ind. mo. 4to. il. vol. 1, no. 1, Ja. 
1956. (loose-leaf with binder) 

American Journal of Legal History. Temple University 
School of Law. 1715 N. Broad St. Philadephia 22, 
Pa. quar. vol. 1, no. 1, Ja. 1957. $7.50. 

American Letters. Plainfield, Vt. 2 nos. (Ja. & Je.) 
vol. 1, no. 1, Ja. 1957. $1.00 

Armed Forces Comptroller. American Society of Mili- 
tary Comptrollers. 3130 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 
Washington 16, D.C. quar. 8vo. vol. 1, no. 1, Jl. 
1956. $2.00 (members $1.00) 

Australian Journal of Politics and History. Queensland 
University Press. George St. Brisbane. sem-ann. 
vol. 1, no. 1, N. 1955. $2.75. 

Catholic Preview of Entertainment. Main St. Carmel, 
N. Y. 12mo, vol. 1, no. 1, N. 1956. $3.00. 

Centennial Review of Arts and Science. Michigan 
State University. 112 Morrill Hall. E. Lansing, 
Mich. vol. 1, no. 1, Ja. 1957. $3.00. 

Contour: the National Figure Contouring Journal. 
6000 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. bi-mo. 8vo. 
il. vol. 1, no. 1, §.-O. 1956. $1.20. 

Data. Murray Smith, ed. Box 6026, Arlington 6, Va. 
mo. (changed to semi-mo. with Ja. 1, 1957). 8vo. 
il. vol. x, no. 1, Ag. 1956. $12.00. (Reports technical 
innovations in the armed services and government 
agencies digested from more than 30 journals. Com- 
plete source material for a listed article is available 
to subscribers at no additional charge.) 

Dental Clinics of North America. W. B. Saunders Co. 
W. Washington Sq. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 3 nos. (Mr. 
Jl. N.) vol. 1, no. 1, Mr. 1957. $14.00 (cloth bound) 

East European Problems. Research Center of Polish 
Relations, Inc. Suite 201-203, 170 Broadway. New 
York 38, N. Y. quar. 8vo. vol. 1, no. 1, Autumn 
1956. First issue $1.25, therafter $1.00 per copy, 
$3.50 annually. 

Essays in Economics. Bureau of Business & Economic 
Research. University of South Carolina. Columbia 
1, S.C. 4 nos. 8vo. il. No. 1, Ag. 1955, No. 2, Ja. 
1956. Free. 

Family Tree Researcher. Florence Parker. 2607 N. 
8th St. Phoenix, Ariz. mo. vol. 1, no. 1, Ja. 1956. 


$3.00. 

Fashion: Fast. 23 E. 39th St. New York 16, N. Y. 
w. 12mo. vol. 1, no. 1, O. 9, 1956. $52.00 in U.S. & 
Possessions, Canada & Mexico; $75.00 in England, 
France and Italy. 

Flexography. Graphic Magazines, Inc. 61 Hilton Ave. 
Garden City, N. Y. bi-mo. vol. 1, no. 1, S. 1956. 


$2.00. 

Guide to Psychiatric and Psychological Literature. 
Select Service, Inc. 1186 Broadway, New York, 
N. ¥. 9 nos. 8vo. vol. 1, no. 1, Mr. 1956. $2.50. 

Inhalation Therapy. American Assn. of Inhalation 
Therapists. 332 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 4, IIl. 
quar. 8vo. il. vol. 1, no. 1, F. 1956. $1.00, $3.00 
(members — $2.00) 

International Journal of Sociometry. Beacon House, 
Inc. Box 311, Beacon, N. Y. quar. 8vo. vol. 1, 
no. 1, S. 1956. $1.50, $5.00. (in English, French, 

German, Italian, or Spanish) 


Journal of Fluid Mechanics. Taylor & Francis, Ltd. 
London, Eng. U.S. agent: Academic Press, Inc. 125 
E. 23rd St. New York 10, N. Y. mo. 8vo. il. vol. 
I, no. 1, Jl. 1956. $15.40 per vol. (6 issues). 

Jou of Forensic Sciences. Callaghan & Co. 6141 
N. Cicero Ave. Chicago 30, Ill. quar. 12mo. vol. 1, 
no. 1, Ja. 1956. $15.00. 

Journal of Semitic Studies. Manchester University 
Press. 316-324 Oxford Rd. Manchester 13, Eng. 
quar. vol. 1, no. 1, Ja. 1956. $4.50. 

Lady Golfer. 2970 Mills Ave., N.E. Washington, D.C. 
vol. 1, no. 1, Je. 1956. $4.00. 

Library Resources and Technical Services. Resources 
and Technical Services division. American Library 
Association. 50 E. Huron St. Chicago 11, Ill. quar. 
vol. 1, no. 1, Ja. 1957 (not ready before Feb.) Free 
to members of the Division who pay dues of $6.00 or 
more; others $5.00 (5 or more copies $1.00 each) 
Succeeds Journal of Cataloging and Classification 
and Serial Slants. 

Manuscripta. St. Louis University Library. St. Louis, 
Mo. 3 nos. 8vo. vol. 1, no. 1, F. 1957. $4.00. 

Medicamundi: a journal on medical sciences. N. V. 
Phillips’ Gloeilampenfabrieken, Eindhoven, Holland. 
quar. 8vo. il. vol. 1, no. 1, 1955. $1.00, $3.00 in 
U.S. A. 

Michael Shayne Mystery Magazine. Renown Publica- 
tions. 16 E. 84th St. New York 28, N. Y. mo. 
t2mo. il. vol. 1, no. 1, S. 1956. $4.00. 

Motor Guide. 814 H St. Washington 1, D.C. vol. 1, 
no. 1, Ag. 1956. $1.50. 

Musical Americana Newsletter. Harry Dichter. 5458 
Montgomery Ave. Philadelphia 31, Pa. irreg. 4to. 
il. vol. 1, no. 1, S. 1956. 

New Testament Abstracts. Weston College, Weston 93, 
Mass. 3 nos. vol. 1, no. 1, Fall 1956. $1.00, $3.00. 
(Abstracts of leading articles from periodicals in 
Dutch, English, French, German, Italian, Latin and 
Spanish languages) 

Nuclear News Service. United Nations Headquarters. 
Room 374—Press Area. New York 17, N. Y. mo. 
4to. vol. 1, no. 1, Ag. 1956 (Controlled circulation) 

Police. 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave. Springfield, Ill. 
bi-mo. 4to. il. vol. 1, no. 1, S.-O. 1956. $3.00 in 
U.S. & possessions, Pan-Amer. Union and Spain; 
$3.25 in Canada; Elsewhere $3.50. 

Polish Academy of Sciences: Quarterly Review. The 
Academy. Warsaw. Poland. quar. 8vo. No. 1, 
1955. (reviews in English) 

Polish Medical History and Science Bulletin. Polish 
Medical Alliance. 2424 N. Kedzie Blvd. Chicago 47, 
Til, 4to. il. vol. 1, no. 1, Jl. 1956. $1.50 per copy 
in U.S. and Canada (in English). 

Popular Boating. Ziff-Davis Pub. Co. 64 E. Lake St. 
Chicago 1, Ill. mo. gto. il. vol. 1, no. 1, O. 1956. 
35¢, $4.00 in U.S. & Canada. 

Practical Dental Monographs (PDM). Year Book 
Publishers, Inc. 200 E. Illinois St. Chicago 11, Ill. 
bi-mo. vol. 1, no. 1, Ja. 1957. $7.50. 

The Provincial: essays, reviews, poems and stories. 
Box 8615, Richmond, Va. bi-mo. 4to. il. vol. 1, 
no. 1, O. 1956. $1.00. 

Rod Builder & Customizer. 814 H. St. N.W. Washing- 

sp 1, DC. bi-mo. 12mo. il. vol. 1, no. 1, Jl. 1956. 

1.50. 
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Satellite Science Fiction. Renown Pubs. Inc. sor 
Fifth Ave. New York 17, N. Y. bi-mo. 12mo. il. 
vol. 1, no. 1, O. 1956. $2.00. 

Science World. Street & Smith Pubns, Inc. 304 E. 


45th St. New York 17, N. Y. 8 issues per semester. 
vol. 1, no. 1. F, 6, 1957. $1.00 for 8 issues. (Sold 
on classroom basis to high school teachers). 
Seaway (Great Lakes-St. Lawrence). Detroit Harbor 
Terminals Bldg. 4461 W. Jefferson, Detroit 9, 
Mich. mo. 4to. il. vol. 1, no. 1, My. 1956. $3.00. 
Southwestern Naturalist. The Herbarium. Southern 
Methodist University. Dallas 5, Tex. 4 nos. 8vo. il. 
vol. 1, no. 1, Ja. 1956. $4.00. $2.00 to members of 
Southwestern Association of Naturalists. 
Super-Science Fiction. 1 Appleton St. Holyoke, Mass. 
bi-mo. vol. 1, no. 1, 1956. $4.00 for 12 issues. 
Survey of Anesthesiology. Williams & Wilkins Co. Mt. 
Royal & Guilford Aves. Baltimore 2, Md. bi-mo. 
8vo. vol. 1, no. 1, F. 1957. $10.00 per vol. (1 year). 
By volume only, paid in advance. (Correction: price 
quoted as $1.00 in Magazine Notes, B. of B. May- 
August 1956). 
Tamarack Review: literature and the arts. 39 Charles 
St., West. Toronto 5, Ont. Canada. quar. 12mo. 
il. No. 1, Autumn 1956. $1.00, $3.50. 


MAGAZINE NOTES 


Aero Digest. Washington, D.C. Discontinued with 
December 1956 issue. Unexpired subscriptions will 


be fulfilled with either American Aviation or Mis- | 


siles & Rockets. 

African News. Washington, D.C. Discontinued with 
vol. 3, no. 10, December 1956. Subscribers may have 
choice of a straight refund on incompleted subscrip- 
tions, or the amount due may be applied on pur- 
chase price of the publishers’ Press of Africa series. 

The American Bottler. Atlanta. Title changed to 
American Soft Drink Journal. 

American Builder. Chicago. Address changed to 30 
Church St. New York 7. 

American Perfumer & Essential Oil Review. Title 
changed to American Perfumer & Aromatics. 

Annals of Physics. Announcement is made of a new 
monthly journal with this title to be published by 
Academic Press Inc., 111 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 
Volume 1, number 1, April 1957. Price for this 
volume (3 issues) will be $8.00. Volume 2, (6 is- 
sues) July-December 1957, $14.00. 

Art Material Trade News. New address is 1517 W. 
Fullerton Ave. Chicago 14. 

Beaux Arts Institute of Design Bulletin. Title changed 
to Bulletin of the National Institute for Architectural 
Education to conform with the change of name of 
the Institute. 

Biscuit & Cracker Baker. New address is 71 Vanderbilt 
Ave. New York City. 

Bus Transportation. McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Publica- 
tion discontinued with December 1956 issue. Sub- 
scribers are offered choice of taking Fleet Owner, 
or refund for unused portion of subscriptions. 

Chain a Age. New address is Box 6654. Portland 2, 


Oreg 
Clem. “North LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. Publication 
was discontinued with the October 1956 issue. 
College Public Relations Quarterly. Washington, D.C. 
Discontinued with July 1956. Succeeded by Pride, 
published in ten numbers, effective with January 


Springfield, Ohio. Discontinued with Janu- 
ary 4, 1957 issue. Incompleted subscriptions will be 
filled by Look. When conversion process is com- 
pleted subscribers will be notified direct regarding 
substitutions and extensions. 

Colorado Wonderland Magazine. Denver. Publication 
suspended. To be resumed shortly after the first of 
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the year, when all subscriptions will be duly pro- 
cessed. 


Confectioners Journal. Philadelphia. Publication has 
been discontinued. 

Current Researches in the Science of Nutrition. New 
York City. Publication discontinued December 31, 
1956. 

Experiment. Seattle. Owing to the illness of the edi- 
tor publication has been suspended. It is to be re- 
sumed with volume 7, number 2 issued shortly, and 
number 3 soon thereafter. New price will be $3.00 
per year. 

Facts Forum News. Dallas. Discontinued publication 
with the December 1956 issue. 

Film Evaluations. The Canadian Film Institute will 
discontinue this publication at the end of 1956. 

Fur Trade Review. New York 17. Publication has 
been discontinued. 

Furniture Retailer and Furniture Age have merged 
into a single monthly titled Furniture Retailer and 
Furniture Age. 

General Merchant of Canada. Discontinued with Janu- 
ary 1957 issue. Incompleted subscriptions will be 
filled with another MacLean-Hunter business paper. 

Golf Digest. Evanston. Beginning with volume 8, 
number 1, March 1957 publication will be changed 
to ten numbers annually, March through December. 

Henry George News. New York City. Beginning with 
the January 1957 issue, format will be changed to a 
16-page, illustrated magazine and price increased to 
$2.00. 

Historical Bulletin. St. Louis University. Discontinued 
with November 1956 issue. Incompleted subscrip- 
tions will be filled by Manuscripta, which is to be 
published by St. Louis University Library beginning 

/ With February 1957, 


~ Illustrated London News. The American edition was 


discontinued with the issue of February 11, 1956. 

Independent Woman. Washington, D.C. Title changed 
to National Business Woman with volume 35, num- 
ber 11, November 1956. 


The Instituto Indigenista Interamericano. Mexico, 
D. F. The dates of publication of their two journals 
have been changed as follows: América Indigena will 
be issued in January, April, July and October. 
Boletin Indigenista in March, June, September and 
December. In order to make this possible numbers 
2 and 3 of volume 16 of the Boletin were combined 
as of August 1956. 

International Markets was discontinued with the Octo- 
ber 1956 issue. Merged in Dun’s Review and Mod- 
ern Industry with November 1956. Unexpired sub- 
scriptions will be serviced on an issue for issue basis. 

The Inter-Nations Biographical Record. Washington, 
D.C. Price raised to $4.00 annually, beginning with 
volume 10, number 1, September 1956. 

Jewelry Magazine. New York City. Incorporated into 
National Jeweler effective with January 1956. 

Journal of Cataloging and Technical Services. Ameri- 
can Library Association. Discontinued with October 
1956 issue. Succeeded by Library Resources and 
Technical Services. 

Journal of Hypnotism and Hypnotic Educational Bul- 
letin. Boston. Combined under title of Hypnotism 
with volume 14, number 10, October 1956. Former 
subscribers to the Journal will receive four issues 
of Hypnotism for each issue still due. 

Judy’s Teen Topics. Framingham. Publication will be 
discontinued with the July-August 1957 issue. No 
new or renewal subscriptions will be accepted, how- 
ever all subscribers on record will receive the remain- 
ing issues free of charge. 

Life combined the issues for December 24th and 31st, 
1956 in one number, volume 41, number 26. 

Lubrication Engineering will be changed to monthly 
publication beginning with January 1957. 
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Machinists Monthly Journal. Washington, D.C. Dis- 
continued with November-December 1956 issue. 

Magnetic Film and Tape Recordings. Severna Park, 
Md. Title changed to Hi-Fi Tape Recording with 
monthly publication, effective December 1956. 

March of Labor. New York City. Publication dis- 
continued with September 1956 issue. 

Maritime Advocate and Busy East. Sackville, New 
Brunswick. Succeeded by The Atlantic Advocate 
with volume 47, number 1, September 1956. Pub- 
lished monthly by the University Press of New 
Brunswick, Ltd. Fredericton, N.B. $3.00 annually 
in Canada; in US. and foreign countries $4.00. 

Masses and Mainstream. New York City. Title changed 
to Mainstream with volume 9, number 8, September 
1956. 

Lo Mejor del Catholic Digest. St. Paul. This Spanish 
edition of Catholic Digest has been discontinued. 
Messenger of our Lady of Africa. Metuchen. Title 

’ has been changed to Africa. 

Midwest Journal. Lincoln University. Publication dis- 
continued with volume 8, number 1. Incompleted 
subscriptions will be refunded. 

Motorsport. New York City. Title changed to Auto 
Craftsman with the December 1956 issue, and will be 
published bi-monthly at $1.50 per year. Contents will 
be devoted to pertinent subjects differing materially 
from the type of features in the former journal. 

New England Home. Boston. Publication has been 
discontinued. Beginning with September 1956 the 
next four issues of Yankee will be given to complete 
subscriptions then in force. Subscribers to both 
periodicals will have their subscription to Yankee 
extended four months and then may have eight 
months renewal for $1.00. 

New York Entomological Society, Journal. Publica- 
tion of this journal has been delayed owing to many 
difficulties. Volume 63 (1955) will appear in the 
latter part of 1956. Volume 64 (1956) will be pub- 
lished in 1957. 

Northwestern Pilot. Northwestern college. Publication 
was suspended as of May 1956. 

Oregon Artist. Portland. Numbers 2, 3, and 4 of vol- 
ume 4 were combined in one issue, Summer 1956. 
Paperbound Books in Print. The Fall-Winter 1956 
number (recently issued in a newly revised, enlarged 
format) covers an index to over 5400 available paper- 
books. Two new subject categories have been in- 
cluded: Civil Service and Teen-Age Books. Price 
is $2.00 for single copies and $3.00 for the current 

and forthcoming Spring 1957 issues. 

Perspectives U.S.A. Publication of this magazine in its 
present form was discontinued with Issue No. 16 
(Summer 1956). Plans for publishing occasional 
book anthologies of American cultural material in 
the tradition of Perspectives are under way. Sub- 
scribers will be given the option of applying unex- 
pired subscription prepayments to the anthologies, or 
may obtain cash refund from the publishers. 

Profitable Hobbies. Kansas City. Title will be changed 
to Workbench, beginning with the March-April 1957 
issue, published bi-monthly at $2.00 per year. 

Public Administration Clearing House — News Bulle- 
tin was discontinued with issue of December 24th, 
1956. Succeeded by American Society for Public 
Administration — News Bulletin. 

Publishers Weekly combined the issues for December 
24th and 31st, 1956 in one number, volume 170, num- 
ber 126, December 31st, 1956. 

Records of The American Catholic Historical Society 
of Philadelphia. An index to volumes 32 to 41 in- 
clusive (1921-1930) has recently been issued by the 
Society. 

Recreation Program Aids. New York City. Publica- 
tion discontinued with the November-December 1956 
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issue. The program section of Recreation will be en- 
larged in order to reach a greater number of leaders 
and communities. 

Rock Products is now located at 79 W. Monroe St. 

hicago 3. 

Serial Slants. American Library Association. Discon- 
tinued with October 1956 issue. Succeeded by Li- 
brary Resources and Technical Services. 

Southern Industrial Buyers Guide. Louisville. 
cation discontinued. 

Southern Observer. Nashville. Publication discontinued 
with December 1956 issue. 

Town Journal. Philadelphia. Publication will be dis- 
continued with February 1957 issue. 

Woman's Home Companion. Springfield. Discontinued 
with January 1957 issue. No fulfillment agreement 
as we go to press. 

Young Set Magazine. Dallas. Publication has been 
suspended pending reorganization. Subscribers will 
be notified when it is resumed. 


Publi- 


NEW BOOKS BY LIBRARIANS 


ACRL Mownocrapus, No. 16. Scientific Serials: 
Characteristics and Lists of Most Cited Publications 
in Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Physi- 
ology, Botany, Zoology, and Entomology. A compre- 
hensive study of the use of scientific literature by sci- 
entists and the problems of library service to them. 
A section by Roger V. Krumm lists the journals most 
frequently abstracted by Chemical Abstracts in 1954. 


——, No. 17. Recrurrinc Lrprary PERSONNEL, and 
AUTOMATION IN THE Liprary. Report of the 41st Con- 
ference of Eastern College Librarians held at Columbia 
University, November 26, 1955. Papers by librarians, 
educators, manufacturers and an architect on methods 
of attracting more and better professional librarians 
and the role labor-saving devices can play therein. Also 
a Bibliography of Literature on Recruiting of Librari- 
ans published since 1945, and Some Significant Ref- 
erences on Automation published since 1950. 

Chicago. ACRL Monographs, C/o American Library 
Association. 1956. xiv, 189 pages (29 tables), cloth, letter- 
press. $4.25; 1956. 51 pages, paper. $1.25. 

Books For CATHOLIC COLLEGES, 1953-1955: 3rd 
Supplement. Compiled by Sister Melania Grace and 
Eugene P. Willging, under the auspices of the Catho- 
lic Library Association. This third supplement to the 
basic list published in 1948 offers a list of 719 books, 
not restricted to Catholic authors, suitable for use in 
Catholic colleges. Selections were made by subject 
specialists and librarians of twenty-two Catholic col- 
leges. 

Chicago. American Library Association. 
pages, paper. $1.75. 


Jouns, Heten. Twenty-five Years of the Washing- 
ton Library Association. A resumé of the history of 
library development and service in the Territory and 
State of Washington from 1853 to 1931 when the 
Washington Library Association was founded. The 
achievements of the Association through the concerted 
efforts of Washington librdrians since 1931 are re- 
counted and appraised. 
University of Washington. 


Palo Alto. Pacific Books. 
$3.50. 


Makepeace, Laura IsaBEL, comp. Rabbits, a sub- 
ject bibliography. The author of this bibliography of 
3485 entries on the subject of Rabbits is Executive 
Librarian Emeritus, Colorado A & M College, Fort 
Collins. 

Denver. Bibliographical Center for Research, Rocky Moun- 


tain Region, 1956. xii, 81 pages, processed. $2.00. (Special 
bibliography No. 3.) 


1956. vi, 64 


Rosert D, Monroe 


1956. x, 176 pages, cloth. 
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OTHER ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Bowers, Frepson, editor. Studies in Bibliography: 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Vol. 8, 1956. Professor Bowers’s lat- 
est contribution to bibliographical scholarship con- 
tains six papers on textual and editorial problems in 
Shakespeare, three on printing (John Webster, a 1508 
MS., the King’s printing office in 1680-1730), one 
on Beaumont and Fletcher, one on William Gilmore 
Sims, a John William De Forest checklist, and notes 
on a Faulkner galley-proof. There are also nine short- 
er pieces, one of which has 11 unpublished Whitman 
letters; a list of 1954 bibliographical articles, and two 
addenda. All of which, by scholars in this country 
and Britain, reflects the taste, principles, and high 
standards of the editor. The two most extensive stud- 
ies, one by Professor Bowers himself, deal with Ham- 
let and Henry V quartos. The volume is beautifully 
printed—deckle fore-edges, which makes it pleasing 
to collectors and the papers of value to scholars and 
specialists. W. W.* 

Charlottesville. Bibliographical Society of the hg sere 


of Virginia. 1956. 276 pages, paper Page 
$4.50 to members of the Society, $6.00 . Uae 


{Crark, Leonarp.} Walter de la Mare: A Check- 
list. Prepared on the occasion of an exhibition of de 
la Mare’s books and MSS at the National Book 
League in London from April 20 to May 19, 1956, 
this compilation is the best and most extensive of four 
concerning the recently dead poet. The exhibition 
celebrated his 83rd birthday. Earlier lists appeared in 
The Bookman’s Journal in 1921, The London Mer- 
cury in 1927, and the Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of the University of Virginia in 1953-54. This 
first separately printed bibliography of the author of 
“The Listener” and other poems and the novel, The 
Memoirs of a Midget, catalogues 193 first and variant 
editions, 66 contributions to books by others, 26 con- 
tributions to periodicals and ephemera, 26 foreign 
editions, 1r musical settings, 38 MSS, corrected type- 
scripts and proofs, and a selection of 25 books and 
articles about de la Mare. There is a sensitive intro- 
duction by Lord David Cecil, which points out that 
de la Mare has “created his own world [and] intro- 
duced us to an imaginative universe infused by a 
unique quality of vision and sentiment,” a world that 
is small, English, odd, fey, full of magic, eerie, and 
sometimes sinister: “Mr. de la Mare’s imagination is 
a dreamlike blend of playful childlike fantasy, and 
tender flowerlike beauty on the one hand, and on the 
other a twilit mystery shot through with shafts of 
poignant sadness and nightmare terror.” While collec- 
tors will be pleased to have the fairly complete listing 
of editions and periodical pieces by de la Mare, and 
scholars will be helped by knowing about MSS and 
corrected proofs, those who insist on completeness 
can only hope that Mr. Clark will fill in the other mu- 
sical settings and compile the vast list of critical and 
biographical material about the writer who said of 
one of his heroes (which could apply to himself): “It 
seemed to him almost as if the world was only in his 
mind, almost as if it was the panorama of a dream.” 

W. W.* 
New York. Cambridge University Press, 1956. xvi, 66 
pages, paper, il, 75 cents. 

Haxett, SAMUEL and Larne, Jounn. Dictionary of 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous English Literature, 
Vol. VIII; edited by Dennis E. Rhodes and Anna E. 
Simoni. This comprises the first supplement to the 
seven-volume edition, prepared by James Kennedy, W. 
A. Smith and A. F. Johnson, which was published 
1926-1934. The ninth volume will: include new at- 
tributions of anonymous and pseudonymous works 


*William White, Wayne State University. 
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published before 1900; a volume eagerly awaited by 
those of us who are working in earlier periods. Mr. 
Rhodes and Miss Simoni, both of the British Mu- 
seum’s Department of Printed Books, suggest that, to 
a great extent, the British National Biography con- 
tains accurate attributions for British works since 
1949, and that the Library of Congress cataloguers 
are making available such information for those pub- 
lished in the United States. It is not clear whether 
or not the editors imply that Volume Nine will ter- 
minate the publication, but we hope this is not the 
case. The great and obvious values of such a compila- 
tion as this guarantee it a place on library shelves. 
The indexing is on three levels: titles (pages 1-325) ; 
and (added in this edition) authors (pp. [327]-367) ; 
and pseudonyms, initials, etc. (pp. 369-397). 

Mechanical errors (such as the omission of A from 
Manning and Mannock on p. 350) are at a minimum. 
Some omissions are, however, baffling. The present 
reviewer cites two examples of these: from the works 
of William Edward March Campbell (“William 
March”) and of Brian Oswald Donn-Byrne (“Donn 
Byrne”). For March, the only title included is The 
Looking Glass (London, 1944). Why the editors 
omitted all the rest of March’s work, particularly his 
most famous Company K, is not clear. The case of 
Donn Byrne is even less so. Of the ten novels listed 
in Thurston Macauley’s Donn Byrne, Bard of Armagh 
(New York and London [1929]}), only Messer Marco 
Polo appears in this volume; of the three short-story 
collections, only Stories Without Women is included. 
In Volume 29 (dated 1939) of the revised printed 
British Museum Catalogue, all ten of the novels ap- 
pear, as do the two collections missing here and Ma- 
cauley’s biography. Besides, the British Museum Cata- 
logue gives the author’s name as Brian Oswald Donn 
Byrne. The reasons for these discrepancies are not 
clear. In such a work as this, complete coverage is 
well-nigh impossible, and no editor’s choice would 
find complete approval. What has been done is in- 
valuable, and many of us look forward eagerly to the 
gorge of the next volume. 


U. of California, Los Angeles CrauDE JONES 
Edinburgh and London, Oliver & Boyd, Ltd.; New York, 
Barnes & Noble. 1956. viii, 397 pages. Cloth. 70s., $12.50. 


Macponarp, Ancus, and Henry J. Pettit, jr. eds. 
Annual Bibliography of English Language and Litera- 
ture. Vol. XXIV: 1943-4. Vol. XXV: 1945. Vol. 
XXVII: 1947. Edited for the Modern Humanities 
Research Association, these three new annual volumes 
have been long awaited. Vol. XXVIII: 1948 is expect- 
ed shortly, and Vol. XXIX: 1949 went to press in 
September. In an effort to bring these valuable bib- 
liographies up to date, one three-year compilation for 
1950-1-2 and two double volumes for 1953-4 and 
1955-6 are expected to be ready for the press by the 
end of 1957. Thereafter it is hoped that the compila- 
tions will be issued annually, as they were before 
World War II and other problems led to countless de- 
lays. Professor Pettit, formerly associate editor, has 
joined Dr. Macdonald as senior editor, and I have 
been asked to become American editor. Some fifteen 
scholars in Europe and Asia, including the U.S.S.R., 
and about half a dozen on this side of the Atlantic 
are assisting. These bibliographies, arranged by sub- 
ject matter and chronologically, cover all of English 
and American literature and language, listing articles, 
books, and book reviews written in English and oth- 
er languages. They are the most complete bibliogra- 
phies of English and American literature, the 1947 vol- 
ume containing no less than 3,836 entries, not count- 
ing reviews, which are listed under the book reviewed. 
The index, in triple columns, fills 21 pages. W. W. 

New York. Cambridge University Press. 1956. Vol. 
ag xvi, 304 pp., pene, 25s., $4.25. Vol. XXV: xv, 158 


» Paper, 25s., $4.25 ol. XXVII: xv, 243 pp., paper, 
Bee. -» $6.50. 
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By PauL Kurt ACKERMANN 


Boston University 


The Alsatian poet, novelist, dramatist, and essayist René Schickele (1883-1940) occupies 
an important and unusual position in contemporary German letters. His works, such as his trilogy 
Das Erbe am Rhein and the drama Hans im Schnakenloch, are embued with love for his native 
Alsace and concern for its political and cultural problems. Far from succumbing to provincial- 
ism, Schickele elevates his preoccupation with Alsace to a level where his concerns attain uni- 
versal significance and validity. Thus, as a mediator between the cultures of France and Germany 
and as a pacifist, Schickele is one of the foremost German “good Europeans” and world citizens. 
He labored not primarily for the abandonment of war, however, but rather for a spiritual reno- 
vation of man and society. 


In his magazine Der Stiirmer Schickele promoted an Alsatian literary renaissance dependent 
on neither France nor Germany yet accepting the best in the cultural traditions of the two 
countries. As the editor of the influential and esteemed periodical Die weissen Blatter he fought 
against all kinds of obscurantism and became the spokesman for a cosmopolitan pacifistic human- 
ism and the literary leader of the expressionist movement which embraced some of these ideals. 
A gifted stylist, Schickele employed the German language with a rare degree of musicality, 
elegance and refinement. His intimacy with nature and landscape and his acute perception of 
the demonic aspects of life are in the tradition of the German romantic school, but his intel- 
lectual brilliance and sprightly wit are reminiscent of French essayists. The novels Die Witwe Bosca 
and Die Flaschenpost belong to Schickele’s last period and contain his ideas as well as his style 
in their most developed and mature form. 


This bibliography is the first attempt at a complete compilation of René Schickele’s scat- 
tered works. It is also a substantially complete collection of essays, reviews, interpretations and 
longer studies dealing with the author. The scope of this bibliography was made possible through 
a travelling fellowship from Harvard University and through the kind assistance of Schickele’s 
widow, Anna Schickele of Badenweiler, Germany. Various friends and acquaintances of the 
author contributed bibliographical information which in some cases would have been impos- 
sible to obtain without them. The first part of the bibliography contains Schickele’s published 
books, magazines and contributions to periodicals. Section 2, the selected critical bibliography, 
contains general articles about René Schickele. The principle of selection has been availability 
of the periodical and critical value of the article. Even so, the list is more than 90% com- 
plete. In section 3 the reviews of specific works have been selected in regard to their value. 


SECTION ONE in Die weissen Blatter, VII, 1 (January, 1920), 
22-34; VIII, 3 (March, 1920), 98-129. 

Die neuen Kerle. Basel: Rhein Verlag, 1920. 

——. Preface by Schickele dated July, 1924. Basel: 
Rhein Verlag, n. d. (illustrated by Emil Bizer). 


A. Books 
1. LYRICS. 


Sommerndchte. Strassburg: Ludwig Beust, 1902. 

Pan. Strassburg: Stiirmerverlag bei Josef Singer, 
1902. 

Mon Repos. Berlin: H. Seemann, 1905. 

Der Ritt ins Leben. Stuttgart: Axel Juncker, 1906. 

Weiss und Rot. Berlin: Verlag der weissen Biicher, 
IgIt. 

——. Berlin: Cassirer, 1920 (2d, enlarged version). 

Die Leibwache. Leipzig: Verlag der weissen Bii- 
cher, 1914. 

Mein Herz, mein Land. Leipzig: Verlag der weis- 
sen Biicher, 1915. 

——. Berlin: Cassirer, 1919. 


. DRAMAS. 


Hans im Schnakenloch. Berlin: Verlag der weissen 
Biicher, 1915. Also in Die weissen Blatter, III, 
1 (January, 1916), 1-100. 

——. Berlin: S. Fischer, 1917. 

——. Miinchen: Kurt Wolff, 1927. 

——. Hamburg: Norddeutscher Biihnen-Verlag, 


1949. 
Am Glockenturm. Berlin: Cassirer, 1920. Also 


. NOVELS. 


Der Fremde. Berlin: Morgen Verlag, 1907. 

——. Berlin: Morgen Verlag, 1909. 

——. Berlin: Cassirer, 1913. 

Benkal, der Frauentréster. Berlin: Cassirer, 1913. 

——. Leipzig: Verlag der weissen Biicher, 1914. 

——. Leipzig: Cassirer, 1917. 

Ein no am Rhein. Miinchen: Kurt Wolff, 1925. 
2 vols. 

Maria Capponi. Volume I of Das Erbe am Rhein. 
Miinchen: Kurt Wolff, 1925 (printed 1926). 

——. Amsterdam: Allert de Lange, 1936. 

Blick auf die Vogesen. Volume II of Das Erbe am 
Rhein. Miinchen: Kurt Wolff, 1927. 

——. Berlin: S. Fischer, 1930. 

Symphonie fiir Jazz. Berlin: S. Fischer, 1929. 

Der Wolf in der Hiirde. Volume III of Das Erbe 
am Rhein. Berlin: S. Fischer, 1931. 

Die Witwe Bosca. Berlin: S. Fischer, 1933. 

——. Hamburg: Claassen, 1951. 

Die eecheadad. Amsterdam: Allert de Lange, 

1937. 
——. Hamburg: Claassen, 1950. 








13. 
4. 


1925. 


hein. 


eam 


29. 
Erbe 
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4. NOVELLEN. 


Meine Freundin Lo. Leipzig: Verlag der weissen 
Biicher, 1911. 166 pp. 

——. Berlin: Cassirer, 1913. 127 pp. 

——. Berlin: Cassirer, 1920. 159 pp. 

——. Berlin: Rowohlt, 1931. 187 pp. 

——. Kéln: Kiepenheuer & Witsch, 1953. 173 pp. 

Das Glick. Berlin: Juncker, 1913. 

——. Berlin: Juncker, 1919 (illustrated by Wil- 
helm Wagner). 

Trimpopp und Manasse. Leipzig: Verlag der weis- 
sen Biicher, 1914. 

——. Berlin: Cassirer, 1918. 

Aissé. Leipzig: Kurt Wolff, 1915 (illustrated by 
Ottomar Starke). Also in Die weissen Blatter, 
II, 7 (August, 1915), 895-913. 

Die Madchen. Berlin: Cassirer, 1920. 


5. NON-FICTION. 


Schreie auf dem Boulevard. Berlin: Cassirer, 1913. 

——. Berlin: Cassirer, 1920. 

Die Genfer Reise. Berlin: Cassirer, 1919. 

Der neunte November. Berlin: Reiss, 1919. 

Der deutsche Traéumer. Ziirich: Rascher, 1919. 

Wir wollen nicht sterben! Miinchen: Kurt Wolff, 
1922. 

Die Grenze. Berlin: Rowohlt, 1932. 

Himmlische Landschaft. Berlin: S. Fischer, 1933 
(illustrated by Hans Meid). 

Liebe und Argernis des D. H. Lawrence. Amster- 
dam: Allert de Lange, 1935. 

Le Retour. Les oeuvres libres, nr. 202. Paris: 
Fayard, April, 1938. 


6. ANTHOLOGY. 


Das Vermichtnis, deutsche Gedichte von Walther 
von der Vogelweide bis Nietzsche. René Schick- 
ele (ed.). Freiburg: Karl Alber, 1948. The first 
edition (Forum, 1939) was destroyed during the 
War before it could be distributed. 


7. TRANSLATIONS. 


From French: 

Balzac. Die Lilie im Thal (Le lys dans la vallée). 
Leipzig: Insel, 1923. 

——. Die verlassene Frau (La femme abandonée). 
Leipzig: Insel, 1923. 

Flaubert. Madame Bovary. Minden: Bruns, 1928. 

——. Ziirich: Manesse, 1952. 


8. WORKS TRANSLATED INTO OTHER LAN- 


GUAGES 


Le consolateur des femmes (Benkal, der Frauen- 
tréster). Paris: Fayard, 1923. 

Maria Capponi (Maria Capponi). Hannah Wal- 
ler (trans.). New York: Knopf, 1928. 

Heart of Alsace (Blick auf die Vogesen). Han- 
nah Waller (trans.). New York: Knopf, 1929. 
La veuve Bosca (Die Witwe Bosca). Preface by 

Thomas Mann. Paris: Nouvelle revue critique, 


1939. 

Heimkehr (Le Retour). Ferdinand Hardekopf 
trans.). Preface by Hermann Kesten. Strass- 
burg: Sebastian Brant, 1939. 

Contributions to Anthologies, Magazines, etc. 


“Ballad of Our Dear Lady of the Railway Car- 


riage,” Contemporary German Poetry, Babette 
Deutsch, Avrahm Yarmolinsky (eds.). New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1923. 171. 





‘The number of pages is given as a help in the identi- 
fication of the various editions. 
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“The Boy in the Garden” (poem), Eugene Jolas 
(trans.). Transition, May, 1927. 141. 

“My Debt to Books,” Books Abroad, X, 3 (Sum- 
mer, 1936), 277. Schickele among others. 

“A Date to Remember,” Elizabeth Hapgood 
(trans.). Twice a Year, 3/4 (1939/1940), 32 
(excerpt from Himmlische Landschaft). 

“Angelica,” Elizabeth Hapgood (trans.). Heart of 
Europe. K. Mann and H. Kesten (eds.). New 
York: L. B. Fischer, 1943. 661-671. 


B. Magazines 


Der Stiirmer. René Schickele Herausgeber. Halb- 
monatsschrift fiir kiinstlerische Renaissance im El- 
sass. Strassburg: Josef Singer Verlag. No. 1 - 
No. 9 (July 1, 1902 - November 1, 1902). 

Der Merker. René Schickele und Otto Flake Heraus- 
geber. Halbmonatsschrift. Strassburg: Bongard. 
No. 1 - No. 3 (April 15, 1903 - May 1, 1903). 

Das neue Magazin. René Schickele (ed.). Berlin: H. 
Seemann. July 1 - December 31, 1904. 

Die weissen Blatter. René Schickele (ed.). Eine Mo- 
natsschrift. Leipzig: Verlag der weissen Biicher, 
January, 1914 - March, 1916; Ziirich: Rascher, 
April, 1916 - December, 1917; Bern-Biimpliz: 
Verlag der weissen Blatter, January, 1918 - Decem- 
ber, 1918; Berlin: Cassirer, January, 1919 - De- 
cember, 1919. 


















































































































































C. Contributions to periodicals 
(Chronologically arranged) 
1. LYRICS. 


“Gott,” Der Stiirmer, 1 (July, 1902), 11. 
“Heroika,” Der Stiirmer, 2 (July 15, 1902). 
“Feuersegen,” Der Stiirmer, 3 (August 1, 1902), 20. 
“Die weissen Nachte,” Hyperion, 5 (1908), 44-45. 
“Neue Gedichte,” Sturm, IV, 182/3 (1913), 115. 
“Gedichte,” Die weissen Blatter, I, 2 (1913), 117- 
122. (“Der Engel des Pamphlets,” “Der hin- 
kende Teufel,” “Widmung an den Tanzer Ni- 
jinski,” “Tragédie,’ “Die Schwarze,” “Lob- 
spruch.”) 
“Der Sieger,” Marz, VII (January - March, 1913), 
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American Indian. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1951. [In the American Indian, VI (Sum- 
mer, 1953), 44-45; the New York Times Book Re- 
view, January 13, 1952, p. 10.} 


Short Stories 


“The Highest Kind of Wisdom.” Farm and Fireside, 
LITI (April, 1929), 14-15+. 


THE BOOKBINDER IN FICTION 


By Epwarop F. EL.is 
University of Buffalo 


The bookbinder is an uncommon character in fiction. Over a period of several years, the 
compiler has been able to find less than two dozen examples. The Short Story Index, which lists 
60,000 stories, includes 190 stories about physicians and only four about bookbinders. The pvac- 
ticing bookbinder should not develop an inferiority complex over this, but simply accept the fact 
that saving the life of a human is a more dramatic situation than saving the life of a book — even 
tho the human may be a damned scoundrel, and the book a depository for the wisdom of the ages. 


About half of the books on the following list appeared first in languages other than English; 
for each of these, the date given is for the English publication. Most of these translations appeared 
soon after the original editions; conspicuous exceptions are the books by Sholom Aleichem and 
Huysmans, translations of which did not appear for nearly forty years. The author’s name is given 
here as it appears on the title page of the book; in a few cases, a pseudonym has been used. 

In the novel Men of Good Will and in a few short stories, the bookbinder is the protagonist. 
In most of the books, however, he plays a minor part, and in one story by Kipling the only mention 
of him is the single quoted sentence. Two or three stories are included in which no bookbinder 
actually appears but in which there are references to bookbinding. 

The authors dc not present a stereotyped portrait of the bookbinder; he is depicted as learned 
or ignorant, sympathetic or callous, romantic or cynical, young or old, indigent or well-to-do, quiet 
or talkative, moral or criminal. Three of our bookbinders are amateurs, two practicing the craft for 
fun, one for revenge! In only two stories (neither written by a woman) are women mentioned in 
connection with bookbinding, altho according to U.S. Government statistics, there are more women 


than men in the industry. It is interesting to note also that only two of the 22 authors on the list 
are women. 


ALEICHEM, SHOLOM. Adventures of Mottel, the An important character in this satirical novel is the 


Cantor’s Son. 1953. 
p. 80-81: One of the minor characters in this amusing 
narrative is Moiske, a bookbinder in a Russian town. 
BENNETT, ARNOLD. The Roll-Cali. 1918. 
p. 27-28: The hero of this novel meets a lovely young 
woman who designs bookbindings in her London home. 
BRIFFAULT, ROBERT. Europa: the Days of Ignor- 
ance. 1935. 
Pp. 291-292: An Italian prince shows his guests some 
books bound in human skin. 
CROFT-COOKE, RUPERT. Brass Farthing. 1950. 
p. 139: A booklover “got out the things with which he 
cleaned his bindings, saddle soap, a clean cloth, a little 
brush for the top edges, a small bowl of water.” 
DANE, CLEMENCE. The Flower Girls. 1954. 
Pp. 252-253: An old man is given a book and recognizes 
the velvet binding as the work of a German with the 
odd name of Pfankuchen who had given him lessons 
in bookbinding years before. 
DAUDET, ALPHONSE. One of the Forty. 
Also published with the title The Immortal. 


1888. 


Parisian bookbinder Albin Fage: an erudite man, a 

forger of historical manuscripts, and a hunchbacked 

Casanova. 

FREEMAN, H. W. The Poor Scholar’s Tale. 1954. 

Pp. 73-77: The beautiful clerk in a stationery shop in 

Florence, Italy shows a customer the various materials 

in which his book might be bound. 

HUYSMANS, J. K. Against the Grain. 1922. 

ch. 12: Description of a French bibliophile’s books 

which had been bound by famous craftsmen. 

KIPLING, RUDYARD. “Dayspring Mishandled.” In 
his Limits and Renewals. 1932. 

A story of revenge, in which a literary man takes a 

course in bookbinding so that he can “plant” a forged 

manuscript in the binding of an old book. 

——. “The Eye of Allah.” In his Debits and Credits. 
1926. 

p. 406: In this story of monastic life in medieval Eng- 

land, “The Sub-Cantor had been excused even digging 

in the garden, lest it should mar his wonderful book- 

binding hands.” 
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LANG, ANDREW. “A Bookman’s Purgatory.” In 
his Books and Bookmen. 1886. 

A book-collector has a nightmare in which he is im- 

pelled to have dozens of cheap undesirable books bound 

in full crushed levant morocco! 

LUCAS, E. V. “My Cousin the Bookbinder.” In his 
Character and Comedy. 1907. 

A monolog about Charles Lamb. “I always say that 

every author ought to have a bookbinder to advise 

him.” 

LUCATELLI, LUIGI. 
the Sage. 1923. 

A bookbinder listens to the sardonic Teodoro expound 

his theory concerning the true value of literature. 

MUIR, P. H. Just in Time. 1954. This booklet was 
issued as a Christmas greeting. 

Willie Hand, a bookbinder and an “expert in the 

restoration of old books,” plays a part in this short 

story about an English bibliophile. 

MUNBY, A. N. L. “The Negro’s Head.” In his The 
Alabaster Hand, and Other Ghost Stories, 1949. 

Concerning a murder by two apprentice bookbinders 

in 18th century England. 

NORRIS, FRANK. McTeague: A Story of San Fran- 
cisco. 1899. 
35: A minor character in this realistic novel, Old 

Grannis is a veterinarian whose hobby is binding maga- 

zines. 


“Bibliophilia.” In his Teodoro 


Vol. 22, No. 1 


Pp. 259-260: In the small New York shop of an old 

French bookbinder, a customer “spent an hour cajoling 

him into accepting a small order.” 

ROMAINS, JULES. Men of Good Will. 1933. 

Pp. 42-45: Quinette, bookbinder, bookseller, police spy, 

and mass murderer, discusses bindings with a customer 

in his Paris shop. 

SACHER-MASOCH, LEOPOLD VON. “The Book- 
binder of Hort.” In his Jewish Tales. 1894. 

Even tho this learned Hungarian bookbinder had to 

add to his income by writing love letters for a fee, 

still he would not bind books of which he disapproved. 

SOLOGUB, FEDOR. “Lohengrin.” In his The Sweet- 
Scented Name. fo15. 

A very romantic young man in St. Petersburg is afraid 

to tell his girl that he is a bookbinder, because he im- 

agines that she might despise an artisan. 

SOUVESTRE, EMILE. The Attic Philosopher in 
Paris. 1853. Also published under slightly different 
titles. 

ch. 2: The author of this fictitious journal writes about 

a neighbor, a callous individual, who is a bookbinder. 

SPEKTOR, MORDECAI. “Poverty.” In Frank, Hel- 
ena, comp. Yiddish Tales. 1912. 

A very short story in which the completion of a bind- 

ing waits upon the whim of an old hen! 

TOZZI, FEDERIGO. Three Crosses. 1921. 

One of the three brothers in this somber tale laid in 


RICHMOND, GRACE S. Foursquare. 1922. Siena, Italy is a bookbinder. 


WALTER VAN TILBURG CLARK: A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By JOHN R. KUEHL 
Hunter College, New York City 


This is the first bibliography of Walter Van Tilburg Clark, contemporary American author. 
Although Mr. Clark was born (1909) in East Oreland, Maine, he has spent the greater part of 
his life in the Far West, especially in Reno and Virginia City, Nevada. Mr. Clark is best known 
for his three novels: The Ox-Bow Incident (1940), The City of Trembling Leaves (1945), The 
Track of the Cat (1949); and numerous short stories, including: “Hook,” “The Portable Phono- 
graph,” and “The Wind and the Snow of Winter.” Perhaps his most evident contribution to Ameri- 
can literature consists of his almost singlehanded effort to raise the western story from an essen- 
tially melodramatic, non-literary type to a fiction significant both psychologically and philosophi- 
cally. Mr. Clark has been a pioneer in the field of creative writing in our universities as well as 
a veteran lecturer and critic. At present, he is teaching at San Francisco State College. 


The bibliography is intended to be exhaustive and’ enumerative. It is arranged in two parts. The 
first lists Mr. Clark’s works alphabetically according to title. After the first edition or the first print- 
ing of a work, subsequent editions or printings, translations and reviews follow in order. The 
reviews are arranged alphabetically by the critics’ names. The second part is composed of refer- 
ences to, or works about Mr. Clark. These also are arranged alphabetically by author. 


Writings By Clark 


“The Anonymous,” a short story. Virginia Quarterly 
Review, 17 (January 1941), 349-369. 

——. The Watchful Gods and Other Stories, Walter Van 
Tilburg Clark: Random House, 1950, pp. 67-92. 
“Ascent of Ariel Goodbody,” a short story. Vale Re- 

view, ns. 32 (December 1942), 337-349. 

—. O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 
1943. New York: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1943. 
“The Buck in the Hills,” a short story. The Rocky 

Mountain Review, 1944. 

——. O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 
1944. New York: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1944. 
——. Mid Country, ed. by L. C. Wimberly. University 

of Nebraska Press, 1945, s1op., Illus. 

——. The Watchful Gods and Other Stories, Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark. New York: Random House, 
1950, PP. 95-109. 

“Chuangtse and the Prince of the Golden Age,” folk- 
lore. Western Review, 13 (#2, 1949), 87. 


The City of Trembling Leaves, a — New York 
(Toronto): Random House, 1945, 6 

——. New York: Sun Dial Press tGarden City Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., Garden City, New York), 1946. 

——. New York (Toronto): Blue Ribbon Books (Gar- 
den City Publishing Co., Inc., Garden City, New 
York), 1946. 

——. (Tim Hazard, a novel, published in USA. as 
The City of Trembling Leaves.) London: William 
Kimber and Co., 1951, 319 p. (N.B. — The author 
has informed me that this English edition comprises 
the first part only of the original two-part novel.) 

——. (Le citta’ Delle Foglie Tremanti.) A. Ghirelle 
(and) A. Palumbo. Torino: G. Einaudi, 1948. 


——. Reviews: 


Barrett, Lincoln, “Adventures of Timothy Hazard.” 
New. York Times Book Review, May 27, 1945, 
p. 4. 850 words. Illus. 

Branch, E. Douglas, “The Riches in a Man’s Warm 
Heart — Sensitive and Chromatic Novel Shows up 
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‘Tough Realism’ Boys.” Chicago Sun Book Week, 
June 10, 1945, p. 3. 750 words. 

“Fiction,” Book list, 41 (June 1, 1945), 286. 

Kirkus, 13 (April 1, 1945), 138. 340 words. 

Laycock, E.A., Boston Globe, May 31, 1945. 420 
words. 

Maxwell, William, “A Different Reno, Nevada.” 
Saturday Review of Literature, 28 (June 2, 1945), 
13. 900 words. Portrait. 

Mc Elfresh, M. H., “New Books Appraised.” Li- 
brary Journal, 70 (May 15, 1945), 488. 70 words. 

Piper, Norah, “More Books of the Week.” The 
Commonweal, 42 (June 29, 1945), 267. 250 words. 

Prescott, Orville, “Outstanding Novels.” Yale Re- 
view, n.s. 35 (Autumn 1945), 191. 320 words. 

Rice, Jennings, “A Life’s Awakening to Music (Cre- 
ative Artist in Reno, Not the City of Divorce-Mar- 
ket Fame).” New York Herald Tribune Weekly 
Book Review, May 27, 1945, p. 4. 950 words. 
Portrait. 

Sandoz, Mari, “The Atlantic Bookshelf.” 
lantic Monthly. 176 (July 1945), 130. 

Trilling, Diana, “Fiction in Review.” 
(June 23, 1945), 160. 950 words. 

Wilson, Edmund, “White Peaks and Limpid Lakes: 
a Novel about Nevada.” New Yorker, 21 (May 
26, 1945), 75. 1700 words. 

Wisconsin Library Bulletin, November 1949, p. 8. 


“The Fish Who Could Close His Eyes,” a short story. 
Tomorrow. 

——. The Watchful Gods and Other Stories, Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark. New York: Random House, 1950. 
Ppp. 151-175. 

“Ghost of an Apprehension,” an article. Pacific Spec- 
tator, 3 (#3, 1949), 254-263. 

—. The Creative Reader, ed. by R. W. Stallman and 
R. E. Walters. New York: The Ronald Press Co., 


The At- 
Nation, 160 


1954 


“Hook,” a short story. Atlantic Monthly, 166 (Aug-. 


ust 1940), 223-234. 

—. (excerpt) Life 40 (March 19, 1956), 155-158. 

—. Modern American Short Stories, ed. by B. A. 
Cerf. Cleveland: World Publishing Co., 1945. 

—. O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1941. 
New York: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1941. 

——. The Watchful Gods and Other Stories, Walter 
oy Tilburg Clark. New York: Random House, 1950. 

3-30. 

‘Seeertant authors of the fall, speaking for them- 
selves,” New York Herald Tribune Book Review, 
October 8, 1950, p. 18. Portrait p. 12. 

“Indian Well,” a short story. Accent, 3 (Spring 1943). 

—. Great Tales of the American West, ed. by H. E. 
Maule. New York: Modern Library Inc., 1945, 
361p. 

—. The Watchful Gods and Other Stories, Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark. New York: Random House, 1950, 
pp. 125-148. 

“Kindred: Strength of Autumn End”; “Of the Broken 
Brotherhood”; poems. Poetry Magazine, 43 (No- 
vember 1933), 70-71. 

“Letter to the Living,” a short story. Nation, 154 
(June 13, 1942), 679-682. 

“Love as of Hawks,” a poem. Poetry Magazine, 44 
September 1934), 311. 

The Ox-Bow Incident, a novel. New York: Random 
House, 1940, 309p. 

—. New York: The Press of the Reader’s Club, 
1942, 287p. 

—. New York: Signet Books. First printing, April 
1943; Second printing, December 1943; Third print- 
ing, November 1949. Complete and unabridged. 

—. New York: Heritage Press, 1942. 

> ga Tower Books (The World Publishing 

0.), 
—. te Victor Gollancz, Ltd, 1941. 


Walter Van Tilburg Clark 19 


——. (Le drame d’ Ox-Bow, tr. de l'anglais par Camile 
Gueneux). Paris, France: Gallimard, 1947, 270p. 
—. (Mote Vid Oxoket, Enk Lindegen). Stockholm: 

Albert Bonnier, 1950. 

——. (a screen play by Lamar Trotti, based on the 
novel of the same name by Walter Van Tilburg 
Clark). Los Angeles, California: Twentieth Century 
Fox Film Corp., 1942. 


——. Reviews: 


Adams, J. Donald, “Speaking of Books.” New York 
Times, October 20, 1940, p.2. 440 words. 

Fadiman, Clifton, “Make Way for Mr. Clark.” New 
Yorker, 16 (October 12, 1940), 100. 550 words. 

“Fiction,” Book list, 37 (November 15, 1940), 116. 

Gannett, Lewis, Boston Transcript, October 9, 1940, 
p.13. 750 words. 

Gissin, Max, “Two Westerns.” New Republic, 103 
(December 1940), 764. 480 words. 

Littell, Robert, “Outstanding Novels.” Vale Review, 
n.s. 30 (Winter 1941), X. 60 words. 

Marsh, Fred T., “The Ox-Bow Incident and Other 
New Fiction.” New York Times, October 13, 1940, 
p.6. 500 words. 

Redman, Ben Ray, “Magnificent Incident.” Saturday 
Review of Literature, 23 (October 26, 1940), 6 
700 words. 

Salomon, Louis B., “Necktie Party.” Nation, 151 
(October 12, 1940), 344. 330 words. 

Stevens, Georgiana G., “Books — A New Kind of 
Western Story.” New York Herald Tribune Week- 
4 Book Review, October 6, 1940, p.8. 700 words. 

us. 

Weeks, Edward, “The Atlantic Bookshelf.” 
Atlantic Monthly, October 1940. 

Weeks, Ed, Book mark, 2 (January 1941), 11. 

“Personal Interview,” a short story. New Yorker, 18 
(December 12, 1942), 23-26. 

“The Portable Phonograph,” a short story. Yale Re- 
view, n.s. 31 (September 1941), 53-60. 

——. Best American Short Stories of 1942, ed. by Ed- 

ward J. O’Brien. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 

1942. 

——. O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 
1942. New York: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1942. 
——. Vale Review Anthology, ed. with an introduction 
by Wilbur Cross and Helen Mac Afee. New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1942, 405p 

——. The Watchful Gods and Other Stories, Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark. New York: Random House, 1950, 
pp. 179-188. 

——. An Anthology of Famous American Stories, ed. 
by Angus Burrell and Bennett Cerf. New York: 
Modern Library Inc., 1953, pp. 1268-1273. 

——. The Creative Reader, ed. by R. W. Stallman and 
R. E. Walters. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1954. 

“Prestige,” a short story. Saturday Evening Post, 213 
(April 19, 1941), 14-15. 

“Pretender,” a short story. Atlantic Monthly, 169 
(April 1942), 482-491. 

“The Rapids,” a short story. Accent, I (Winter 1941), 


The 


76. 

——. The Watchful Gods and Other Stories, Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark. New York: Random House, 
1950, Pp. 53-64. ; 

“Reno: the State City,” an article. Rocky Mountain 


Cities, ed. by R. B. West. New York: 
ton & Co., 1949, Pp. 29-53. 

“The Rise and the Passing of Bar,” a short story. Vir- 

ginia Quarterly Review, 19 (January 1943), 80-96. 

ae, gen Writing. Prairie City, Illinois: J. A 
Decker, 19 

“The 5 AB and Study of Writing,” an article. 
Western Review, 14 (#3, 1950), 165. 

Ten Women in Gale’s House and Shorter Poems; po- 
etry. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 1932, 
72p. 


W. W. Nor- 
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The Track of the Cat, a novel. New York (Toronto): Sandrock, May, “New Novels.” Catholic World, 172 
Random House, 1949, 404p. (December 5, 1950), 234. 

——. New York: Signet Books, 1950, 240p. (N.B. Swados, Harvey, “Hawks and Men.” Nation, 171 
The author informs me that this edition was (October 7, 1950), 317. 750 words. 
abridged by Alice Ten Eyck, with his permission.) “The Watchful Gods,” New Yorker, 26 (October 21, 

——. London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd, 1950. 1950), 137. 80 words. 

——. (Der Schwarze Panther, Aus dem Amerikanis- West, Ray B., Jr., “The Nature Stage.” Saturday 
chen ubersetzt von Edmund Kauer). Printed in Review of Literature, 33 (September 30, 1950), 
Austria: Humboldt-Verlag, Wien, 1951, 514p. 17. 700 words. : 

——. (Track of The Cat, a screen play based on the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 46 (November 1950), ~~ 
novel The Track of The Cat by Walter Van Tilburg “Western Incident,” a short story. Rocky Mountain 
Clark). Los Angeles, California: Warner Brothers, Reader, ed. by R.B. West. New York: E.P. Dutton 
(R) November 27, 1954, and Co., Inc., 1946. 

——. Reviews: “Why Don’t You Look Where You’re Going?” a short 
Basso, Hamilton, “Books — The Great Open Spaces.” story. Accent, I (Summer 1941), 195. 

New Yorker, 25 (June 4, 1949), 84. 380 words. ——. The Watchful Gods and Other Stories, Walter 
Book mark, 9 (October 1949), 5. 40 words. Van Tilburg Clark. New York: Random House, 
— 5’ Chimes'den’ Fe p.16. a 1950, pp. 113-121. 

on, B., Chicago oun, June I, 1949. 400 words. “The Wind and The Snow of Winter,” a short story. 

“ie ee ite ae bee ggg gl Yale Review, n.s. 34 (December 1944), —_— 

ournal, 74 15, 1949), rds. . ; 

Hilton, James, “Old, Nameless Terror In The High ~~ ~~ ——_ — — ot Seah ot OF 
Sierras.” New York Herald — — Book ona J. EE ~ 
Review, June 5, 1949. 900 words. us. 4 4 

Jackson, 4 H., SerKe Book Section — Chasing a ——- U.S. Stories, ed. by M. Foley and A.A. Rothberg. 
Panther and a Legend over the Passes of the Si- New York: Farrar, Straus, and Young Inc., 1949. 
erra.” San Francisco Chronicle, June 5, 1949, p.20. ——. Short Story Craft, ed. by L.B. Gilkes. New York: 
1800 words. Illus. Macmillan Co., 1949, 50Ip. 

Jennings, Blanche, “New Books.” Catholic World, ——. O.Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1945. 
169 (July 1949), 317. 220 words. New York: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1945. 

Kirkus, 17 (April 1, 1949), 186. 210 words. ——. The Watchful Gods and Other Stories, Walter 

Kriegar, M., Christian Science Monitor, June 11, Van Tilburg Clark. New York: Random House, 
1949, p.18. 500 words. 1950, pp. 33-50. 

Paris, Rosemary, Furioso, 4 (Summer 1949), 79. 

Pickerel, Paul, “Outstanding gpa The Yale _ 
view, ns. 39 (Autumn 1949), 190. 600 words. 

“Reviews oe Forthcoming Books — Fiction,” Book Writings About Clark 
list, 45 (May 15, 1949), 305. “ ” : 

Saturday Review of Literature, 32 (June 4, 1949), ous — New York Times, 23 (September 

. 1200 words. , " 

Sikenen Mok, “ha Eloquent Novel of ‘Place.’ ” Carpenter, FI, “West of Walter Van Tilburg Clark.” 
New York Times Book Review, June 5, 1949, College English, 13 (February 1952), 243-248. 
ol 1350 words. Biographical sketch with Por- —_ Otis Welton, America In Fiction. Stanford, Cali- 

, ps fornia: University Press, 1949. Third edition. 

“Smothered Incident,” Time, 53 (June 6, 1949), 104- Hutchens, J.K., “On An Author.” New York Herald 
106. 700 words. Portrait. Tribune Book Review, June 19, 1949, p.2. Portrait. 

“Trial at Arms,” a short story. Saturday Evening Post, Literary Prizes and Their Winners. New York: RR. 
213 (January 25, 1941), 14-15. : Bowker Co., 1946. 

The Watchful Gods and Other Stories. New York: The Little Magazine, A History and a Bibliography, 
Random House, 1950, 306p. by F.J. Hoffman. New Jersey: Princeton University 

——. Reviews: Press. (N.B. See 1937, pp. 338-339, and 1940, p. 
Berlind, Bruce, Hudson Review, 4 (#2, 1951), 70. 350.) 

Brossard, Chandler, “Books — Noble Hawks and Lyons, H.H., “Books — The Novels of Walter Van 
Neurotic Women.” American Mercury, 72 (Feb- Tilburg Clark.” Holiday, 6( October 1949), 17-18, 
ruary 1951), 230-234. 20. Portrait. Illus. 

Brown, Jack E., “New Books Appraised.” Library New York Times Index, 31 (June II, 1953), p.6. 


Journal, 75 (August 1950), 1290. 100 words. " 
Chicago Sunday Tribune, October 8, 1950, p.6. 500 P —* Weekly, 157 (April 22, 1950), 1815. Por 


words. 
De Voto, Bernard, “Tame Indian, Lone Sailor.’ New Publisher's Weekly, 157 (May 27, 1950), 2284. Por- 

York Times Book Review, September 24, 1950, trait. 

p.9. 850 words. Warfel, Harry Redcay, American Novelists of Today. 
“Fiction,” Book list, 47 (October 15, 1950), 75. New York: American Book Company, 1951, pp 
Jackson, J.H., “A Bookman’s Notebook — Short go-91. Portrait. 

Story Choice.” San Francisco Chronicle, October Who's Who In America, v.28, 1954-55, P.493- Biogra- 
Pt... 7950 Ba; 650 erg in phy. 

thm we She PERO, Bae TP eee. Who’s Who on the Pacific Coast. Chicago: Marquis 

“ ” . . 
oe “He fora — by Slix.” Hudson Re- Publications, 1949 edition, p. 176. Biography. 
Macauley, Robie, Furioso, 6 (#1, 1951), 70. Wilner, Herbert, “Walter Van Tilburg Clark.” Western 
Match, Richard, New York Herald Tribune Book — Review, 20 (Winter 1956). 

Review, November 19, 1950, p.18. 600 words. Young, Vernon, “Gods Without Heroes: The Tentative 
New ene, 123 (December 25, 1950), 20. 180 Myth of Walter Van Tilburg Clark.” Arizona Quar- 

words erly, 7 (#2, 1951), 110. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS, EDWARD L. BERNAYS AND THE 
AMERICAN SCENE 


ADDENDA 
PART II 


(See Supplement to the Bulletin of Bibliography, Vol. 20, No. 3, Sept.-Dec. 1950) 


Mention of Edward L. Bernays in Books (Cont.) 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCA- 
TION. Mass Media and Education — The Fifty-Third 
Yearbook of the Society, Part II. Prepared by the Year- 
book Committee. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1954. 366pp. 

Chapter X, “The Classroom and the Newspaper,” quotes 

ELB to the effect that “Everyone agrees that our demo- 

cratic society needs a free and responsible press . . . to 

present truthful news, dynamic, constructive opinion, and 
to assert leadership.” Reference is also made to fact that 
writings by ELB offer suggestions as to what constitutes 

a newsman’s yardstick. There are also extended references 

to ELB survey of newspaper opinion on functions and 

responsibilities of the press, which was reprinted in 1952 

by the National Newspaper Promotion Association under 

the title “Public Relations Problems of the American 

Press.” pp. 221, 228, 232, 233, 234. 


OBERNDORF, CLARENCE P. A History of Psycho- 
analysis in America. N. Y.: Grune & Stratton, 1953. 
280pp. 

A footnote reference on Page 58 credits ELB, as a nephew 

of Sigmund Freud, with information given on the page text 

concerning the life long affectionate relationship maintained 
between Dr. Freud and his sister, Anna Freud Bernays, as 
well as Freud’s reactions to America before he ever saw 

America. p. 58. 


PALMER, EDWARD E., ed. The Communist Problem in 
America: A Book of Readings. N. Y.: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1951. 496pp. ’ : 

“The free creative man must stand forth against thé 

regimented subjects of totalitarian ‘leaders’, The great 

difficulty in such a program of positive affirmation (see 

Edward Bernays, Speak Up for Democracy) lies in the 

psychic effect of-mass meetings.” p. 232. 


PARADIS, ADRIAN A. For Immediate Release. N. Y.: 
' David McKay Company, Inc., 1955. 209pp. _ 

Under the chapter heading “How Public Relations De- 
veloped,” there is a brief summary of ELB’s career 
and place in the public relations field. The author 
states that ELB “shares top honors with Ivy Lee” as a 
founder and leader of the profession. Author considers 
ELB’s principal contribution was that he showed the 
importance of including public relations in the policy-mak- 
ing operations of every corporation. Passing reference to 
ELB is also made on page 145, and on page 150 the Ber- 
nays organization is included in a listing of a half dozen of 
“the best known and largest firms” in the public relations 
field. pp. 14, 145, 150. 


PARTEN, MILDRED. Surveys, Polls and Samples: Prac- 
tical Procedures. N. Y.: Harper & Brothers, 1950. 
624pp. 

The bibliography at the end of this book lists “Bernays, 

E. L., ‘Attitude Polls—servants or masters?’ Public Opin- 

ion Quarterly, 1945, 9:264-268b, and 1945-46, 9:407-410.” 

p. 540. 


POWELL, NORMAN JOHN. Anatomy of Public Opinion. 

N. Y.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 619pp. 

“Bernays, a leading publicist, declares that ‘the poll has 
muffled dissenting voices. That is the real danger to our 
democratic way of arriving at conclusions.’” p. 126. 

In discussing the control of the measurement process in 
measuring public opinion, the author says: “Control would 
have as its purpose the elimination, as Bernays says, of 
‘phony. stacked, venal, dishonest and inaccurate polls.’ 
Although Bernays limits his remarks to polls, the triad of 
dangers to society that he identifies in connection with 
inaccurate polls and interpretations would appear to be 
relevant to measurement devices alternative to polls.” p. 
130. 


Under the heading “Proposed Remedies,” the author says: 
“What can and should be done to eliminate dishonest polls? 
Bernays has two recommendations. (1) License the poll- 
sters. The public is protected against malpractice in the 
professions—medicine, law, accountancy, architecture—by 
setting up qualification standards that individuais must meet 
before they can practice the profession. Polling, too, is 
fraught with a ‘public interest’ and those who measure 
public opinion should, similarly, be licensed by a govern- 
ment authority. (2) Educate the public and the opinion 
leaders. ‘They should be given facts and points of view 
about polls, so that they can appraise polls correctly and 
in that way prevent dangers to society.’” p. 132. 

In Chapter 4, “Groups and Individuals as Public Opin- 
ion and Propaganda Instruments,” the author says: “Ber- 
nays takes the next logical step by declaring that it is of 
primary importance to the propagandist to influence ‘key 
leaders as a medium for reaching large groups of the 
population.’” p. 135. 

In discussing the “use of ‘right’ words,” the author says: 
“Tt is a commonplace that differing word patterns generate 
varying ideas and attitudes. Edward L. Bernays reports 
that in Great Britain during World War I, evacuation hos- 
pitals were widely criticized because of the summary way 
in which they handled their wounded. When the name was 
changed to evacuation posts, the critical reaction van- 
ished.” p. 472. 


RUNES, DAGOBERT D., ed. The Hebrew Impact on 
Western Civilization. N. Y.: Philosophical Library, 1951. 
922pp. 

ELB is referred to as “a public relations counsel with a 

strong theoretical interest, has carried his work into the 

academic field of social psychology in two books on 
propaganda: Crystallizing Public Opinion (1924) and 

Propaganda (1928).” pp. 96-97. 


SAIT, EDWARD McCHESNEY. Political Institutions: A 
Preface. N. Y.: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
1938. S48pp. 

Footnote reference to “E. L. Bernays, Crystallizing Public 

Opinion (1923). p. 62.” p. 505. 


SCOTT, JOHN. Political Warfare. N. Y.: The John Day 
Company. 1955. 256pp. 

Reference is made to ELB’s chairmanship of National Com- 
mittee for An Adequate Overseas U. S. Information Pro- 
gram, described as a voluntary committee of prominent 
communications, public opinion, and international affairs 
experts, the objective of which is promoting in the United 
States a clear understanding of our overseas information 
program. p. 81. 


SELDES, GEORGE. Tell the Truth and Run. N. Y.: 
Greenberg, 1953. 293pp. 

Footnote reference characterizes ELB as “the notable lib- 
eral public relations counsel and author,” and makes refer- 
ence to his survey of pubishers’ and public’s appraisal of 
U. S. daily newspapers, which appeared in Editor & Pub- 
lisher, May 17, 1952 under the title “Press and Public 
Agreed On Deviation From Ideals.” p. 273. 


SHOUP, EARL L. The National Government of the Ameri- 
can People. Boston: Ginn and Company,i948. 914pp. 
Reading List for Chapter IX. “Public Opinion As An In- 
strument of Government.” lists “Bernays, Edward L. 

Propaganda. New York, 1928.” p. 201. 


SILLS, THEODORE R., and LESLY, PHILIP. Public 
Relations: Principles and Procedures, Chicago: Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., 1951. 321pp. 

Under the heading “Combatting Misconceptions,” this 

book says: “Bernays tells of the New York hotel that 

faced serious loss of patronage because of a mysterious 
rumor that it was about to close. Without ever appearing 
in print, this report spread across the country and reser- 
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vations made far in advance were cancelled while new 
reservations fell off sharply. “Unable to trace the source of 
the rumor, the manager of the hotel engaged a public 
relations counsel to check its effects. Realizing that denial 
would do no good. the counsel studied the setup of the 
hotel and hit on its outstanding feature — the international 
reputation of its maitre d’hotel. He advised the manager 
to give the maitre d’hotel a new long-term contract at his 
same salary, which was large enough to attract interest. 
This was done and the new contract was publicized widely. 
Patrons who read about it realized that if the hotel were 
about to close this new obligation would not have been 
undertaken, and reserved rooms there the next time they 
came to New York.” The source of this case history is 
given in a footnote: “Edward L. Bernays, Crystallizing 
Public Opinion.” 

Under the heading “The Individual’s Opportunity,” this 
book says: “Bernays sketched a program for the individual 
interested in promoting a workable world organization to 
assure peace.” This is followed by a summary of some of 
the suggestions made in Edward L. Bernays’ Take Your 
Place at the Peace Table, which is cited in a footnote. 
pp. 132, 178. 


SOBEL, BERNARD. Broadway Heartbeat. N. Y.: Her- 
mitage House, 1953. 352pp. 


Author refers to fact that ELB persuaded him to work for 
Columbia Broadcasting Company, for the special purpose 
of building up William Paley as a personality. p. 241. 


SOMMERLAD, ERNEST C., C.B.E., M.L.C. Mightier 
Than the Sword: A Handbook on Journalism, Broad- 
casting. Propaganda, Public Relations and Advertising. 
Sydney and London: Angus and Robertson, 1950. 239pp. 

The author, Chairman and Managing Director, Country 

Press Limited, quotes Lincoln’s statement that “Public 

sentiment is everything. He who moulds public sentiment 

goes deeper than he who enacts Statutes or pronounces 
decisions.” This, he adds, “accords well with the emphatic 
statement of another American, Edward L. Bernays, who 
has written very authoritatively on the matter: ‘The con- 
scious and intelligent manipulation of the organized habits 
and opinions of the masses is an important element in 
democratic society. Those who manipulate this unseen 
mechanism of society constitute an invisible government 

which is the true ruling power of our country.’” p. 121. 
“Another noted American public relations expert, Ed- 

ward L. Bernays, says in his most informative book — 

Propaganda—the Public Mind in the Making: ‘Business is 

becoming dependent on public opinion. . . . Business must 

express itself and its entire corporate existence so that the 

public will understand and accept it. At whatever point a 

business enterprise impinges on the public consciousness, 

it must seek to give its public relations the particular char- 
acter which will conform to the objectives which it is 

pursuing.’” p. 138. 


STUBER, STANLEY I. Public Relations Manual for 
Churches. Garden City: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1951. 284pp. 

Bibliographical reference to ELB’s book Public Relations. 

p. 271. 


THE READER’S DIGEST. Lasting Ideas. N. Y.: Dover 

Publications, 1956. 44pp. 

Part VI, “Definitions,” quotes ELB as follows, “. . . ad- 
vertising is re-education.” 

Part VIII, “Matters of Opinion,” quotes ELB in regard 
to consent engineering, “Successful engineering of consent 
requires that we approach the problem as a much more 
dynamic social process — one in which we use our knowl- 
edge of the culture pattern and of individual motivation to 
engineer the consent of the buyer in terms of his group 
interest and his own interest.”? pp. 25, 30. 


UTTERBACK. WILLIAM E. Group Thinking and Con- 
ference Leadership: Techniques of Discussion. N. Y.: 


Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1950. 248pp. 
Bibliographical reference at end of Chapter Thirteen, 
“Discussion in Industry,” to “Edward L. Bernays, ‘Hu- 
man Relations—The Way to Labor-Management Adjust- 


ments.’ A paper presented at the Twenty-Third Annual 
Industrial Conference of the Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania. (Copies may be obtained 
from Pennsylvania State College.)” p. 161. 
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WHYTE, WILLIAM H. JR. and the EDITORS OF FOR- 
TUNE. Is Anybody Listening? How and Why U. S. 
Business Fumbles When It Talks with Human Beings. 
N. Y.: Simon and Schuster. 1952. 239pp. 

In Chapter 10, “The Social Engineers.” this study of busi- 

ness and communications says: ‘There is a strange petu- 

lance that runs through the writings of the social engineers: 
their science, they conclude sadly, is all but ignored. The 
sentiment is a little hard to understand. Few movements 
have jumped so quickly from the Iaboratory and univer- 
sity to practical application in the world of commerce and 
everyday life. The cross-fertilization, you might say, has 
been prodigious. “Public relations is a case in point. ... 

‘What name we give the process,’ says Edward L. Bernays, 

‘is unimportant — advertising, engineering of consent. the 

art of persuasion, public relations, opinion leadership.’ The 

point is to turn scientific knowledge of motivation, cognitive 
structures, lines of stress in the community, etc., to the 

job.” p. 209. 


WOODS, RALPH L., ed. The Businessman’s Book of 
Quotations. N. Y.: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1951. 303pp 

Following quotation given from ELB’s Propaganda: “Hu- 

man desires are the stream which makes the social machine 

work.” p. 48. 


WYLIE, MAX. Clear Channels: Television and the Amer- 
po People. N. Y.: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1955. 
408pp. 

Author comments unfavorably on ELB’s attitude toward 

TV and TV commercials. ELB comment, “Since television 

can’t get much worse, anything to improve it is a plus,” 

is characterized as a “wayworn, seemingly indestructible 
witticism.” Author also indulges in vituperative remarks 
concerning ELB’s professional career. Author also takes 
issue with the ELB questionnaire on TV commercials sent 
to various groups in 1954. Particular criticism directed to 

Mr. Bernays for not including those profiting from TV 

commercials in his polling. Author does however pay 

tribute to ELB’s professional activity in terms of checking 
authenticity of charitable organizations standing to benefit 
from Ralph Edwards’ “The Mystery Voice” on the Truth or 

Consequences program, and also credits him with originat- 

- the radio idea of sculpturing in soap. pp. 20-21, 228- 


YBARRA, T. R. Caruso: The Man of Naples and the 
Voice of Gold. N. Y.: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1953. 315pp. 

Mention is made of ELB’s services as press representative 

of the famous singer when Pitts Sanborn termed him “the 

Caruso of press agents and the press agent of Caruso.” 

Various anecdotes of the great tenor contributed by Mr. 

Bernays are included with due credit. pp. 208-210. 

























Books by Edward L. Bernays 


Public Relations. Norman, Oklahoma: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1952. 374pp. [Dedicated to Doris E. Fleisch- 
man, ELB’s wife.] 

Widely and favorably reviewed, this book is accepted 
as a standard work in the field. As stated by ELB in the 
foreword, the author’s aim was two-fold. First, it seeks 
to show the reader that modern public relations did not 
spring full-grown out of anybody’s brain—that it has its 
own history and that it has evolved from earliest times out 
of the need of human beings for leadership and integration. 
Secondly, through case histories, to present various public 
relations approaches that have come up in ELB’s own ex- 
perience of nearly three and one-half decades as counsel on 
public relations. The aim in each case is to let the reader 
follow the approach and the thought that went into an- 
alyzing the public relations program and the conclusions 
reached. The book makes no attempt to describe the 
mechanics of public relations, but rather treats the broad 
aspects of the field. The methods employed in analyzing 
and solving a public relations problem are indicated. The 
reader is given the basic principles involved and is in- 
vited to work out their application to his own specific 
problems. 

Part One. “The Growth of Public Relations,” is divided 
into thirteen chapters and an Introduction. Chapter head- 
ings, indicative of the specific content, are: Public Relations 
Today; Why Public Relations Knowledge Is Vital Today; 
Origins of Public Relations; From the Dark Ages to the 
Modern World; American Public Relations From 1600 to 
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1800; The Public Relations of Expansion, 1800-65; “The 
Public Be Damned.” 1865-1900; “The Public Be In- 
formed,” 1900-19; The Rise of A New Profession, 1919- 
29; Public Relations Comes of Age, 1929-41; The Era of 
Integration, 1941-51; The Ideal Public Relations Man; 
Extent of Today’s Public Relations. 

Part Two, “Public Relations In Action,” consists of 
twenty chapters and an Introduction. Each chapter con- 
stitutes a case history and the coverage is diverse, includ- 
ing education, nursing, house magazines, the theatrical 
world, direct mail, advertising, attitude polls, international 
cooperation, labor-management adjustment, American busi- 
ness in its relations with the public, etc. 

The book concludes with a selected reading list in 
Public Relations and a complete index. 

Typical of reviews upon publication were the following: 

“an excellent description of what sound public rela- 
tions practice is and what it could be.” (Saturday 
Review of Literature) 

“This is an outspoken, blessedly specific, case-stud: 
and thought-provoking book.” (Editor and Publisher} 
“A reader who suspected Mr. Bernays of believing that 
public relations may have become the new science of 
government would not be far wrong.’ (The New 
York Times) 


Books to Which Edward L. Bernays Has 
Contributed 


BERNAYS, EDWARD L., ed. “The Engineering of Con- 
sent.” Norman, Oklahoma: 


University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1955. 246pp. 


ELB is both editor of this volume and contributor of the 
first chapter, “The Theory and Practice of Public Rela- 
tions: A Resume.” The basic outline for the complete book 
was laid out by Mr. Bernays, and, in the words of a re- 
view by the London Economist, “Mr. Bernays and his col- 
leagues set out to prove — and most persuasive they are 
— that professionally, public relations activities are 
planned and executed by trained practitioners in accordance 
with scientific principles, based on the findings of social 
science. Their dispassionate approach and methods may 
be likened to those of the engineering professions which 
stem from the physical sciences.” 

Other contributors besides ELB are Howard Walden 
Cutler of the Bernays organization; Sherwood Dodge, vice- 
president in charge of marketing in Foote, Cone and Beld- 
ing (advertising agency); Benjamin Fine, education editor 
of The New York Times; Doris E. Fleischman, co-partner 
and wife of ELB; Brigadier General A. Robert Ginsburgh, 
USAF (Ret.); John Price Jones, chairman of the board 
and treasurer of the fund raising organization of the same 
name; Nicholas Samstag, director of promotion for Time, 
the weekly news magazine. 

In his opening chapter, ELB discusses eight fundamentals 
for effective handling of public relations: (1) Define your 
objectives (2) Research your publics (3) Modify your 
objectives to reach goals that research shows are attainable 
(4) Decide your strategy (5) Set up your themes, symbols 
and appeals (6) Blueprint an effective organization to 
carry on activity (7) Chart your plan for both timing 
and tactics (8) Carry out your tactics. pp. 3-25. 


BRYSON, LYMAN; FINKELSTEIN, LOUIS; MACIVER, 


R. M.; MCKEON, RICHARD, eds. “Symbols and 

Values: An Initial Study.’ N. Y.: Conference on Sci- 

ence, Philosophy and Religion: Distributed by Harper & 

Brothers, 1954. 827pp. 

This reprint of papers prepared for the Thirteenth Sym- 
posium of the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion includes as Chapter 16 a paper by ELB entitled 
“The Semantics of Symbols.” Therein Mr. Bernays points 
out that pictorial presentations of ideas — that is, symbols 
— have a semantics of their own and that there is in- 
creasing realization that a study of the science of symbols 
is as rewarding to the social scientist and the psychologist 
as any research into words. 

ELB points out the important role symbols have played 
since the earliest days of man and notes that the inter- 
relationships of pictures, attitudes and actions are basic 
to human nature and conduct. He brings out that conven- 
tional symbols, such as the alphabet. the official signature, 
the seal, are outgrowths of early pictorial beginnings. He 
quotes Walter Lippmann to the effect that stereotypes or 

s define and limit the world for us. As a result, ad- 
art uses many symbols that stand for ideas and 
men ai out these ideas with their stock of preconceived 
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images or symbols. Symbols, according to ELB, have been 
shown by psychology and psychoanalysis to ‘be capable 
of being organized to follow the conscious as well as the 
unconscious mind, The universal language, he states, is the 
language of symbols. Symbols, points out ELB, have power 
for adjustment or maladjustment of the many groups which 
make up our society. As we better understand this in- 
tense and universal means of communication, concludes Mr. 
Bernays, we shall better be able to use it in a world grow- 
ing smaller and more crowded. pp. 229-234. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. New York: P. F. Col- 

lier & Son, 1955. Vol. 16. 

Article “Public Opinion” prepared by ELB traces growth 
and development of public opinion as an influential force 
from earliest times to present day. 

Two principal types are noted — dynamic and static. 
The first is predominantly rational and promotes the fer- 
ment of change. The second lies deep in tradition, custom, 
mores and usage. Which is in ascendancy at given time 
depends on the main economic and social relationships of 
the era. Comparative power of public opinion in different 
historical periods is discussed and the tremendous en- 
hancement of its power through the invention of movable 
type and the intellectual upsurge of the Renaissance is 
noted. The twentieth century, with its great technical 
advances in communication, is termed a “public opinion 
century.” The psychological and social psychological as- 
pects and bases of public opinion are treated at some 
length. The importance of social science findings to a 
correct understanding of the subject is emphasized. 

The leadership role in guiding and forming public opin- 
ion receives particular attention. ‘Public opinion,” says 
ELB, “is created, fostered and controlled by an interlink- 
ing of group leadership — informal, intricate, ever-shift- 
ing. . . . Leaders and publics together form a two-way 
street psychological pattern, the result of which is public 
opinion.” 

The theory and techniques of public opinion measurement 
as developed in recent years are discussed, as well as the 
essential role of Counsel on Public Relations in the ever 
increasingly complex social pattern. pp. 441-441d. 


COLLIER’S 1954 YEAR BOOK. New York: P. F. Collier 
& Son, 1954. 680pp. 

Article on “Public Relations” contributed by ELB. Classi- 
fies three main functions of profession: advising, inform- 
ing, persuading. Briefly reviews origin and growth of 
profession, particularly after World War I. Emphasizes 
essential part it plays in modern business. Also discusses 
Government Public Relations. Concluding portion treats of 
Education in Public Relations, Voluntary Associations in 
the field, and the body of literature pertaining to the pro- 
fession. Author emphasizes his belief that state must even- 
tually establish licensing of qualified practitioners in order 
to insure adequate professional standards. pp. 495-497. 


ELFENBEIN, JULIEN, ed. “Businesspaper Publishing 
Practice.” N. Y.: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 422pp. 
ELB article, “Your Hidden Markets In the Human Per- 
sonality,” stresses that in order to sell goods successfully to 
people, it is necessary to have a clear idea of how people 
function — why they think and feel as they do. He points 
out that family background, childhood experiences and cul- 
ture pattern enter into decisions made at the store counter. 
A good deal of present-day salesmanship, according to 
ELB, is predicated on too simple a formula stemming from 
the concept of an economic man. A proper approach should 
take into consideration hidden urges, anxieties, insecurities, 

inferiorities, resentments, etc. 

To learn why we behave as we do, ELB says business 
must consult the social scientists. He points out that there 
is an ever growing fund of knowledge made available by 
social scientists, and that such knowldege must be tapped 
by business. Businessmen and business papers, he con- 
cludes, can integrate their sales techniques with the discov- 
eries that 30,000 social scientists have made and are mak- 
ing about man and society. pp. 390-393. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA YEARBOOK 1952: “The Story of Our 

ime.” N. Y.: The Grolier Society, Inc. and The Rich- 

ards Company, Inc., 1952. 432pp. 

hg part of the Education section of this yearbook, ELB, 
in his capacity as Chairman, Public Interest Committee of 
the National Association of Educational Broadcasters, con- 
tributes an article entitled “You and TV” discussing im- 
portance of allocating a percentage of TV channels for 
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noncommercial educational television. Mr. Bernays dis- 
cusses the background of the campaign for acquiring non- 
commercial TV channels, the formation of the Committee 
which he headed, and the educational and cultural possi- 
bilities of TV. 

Says Mr. Bernays in conclusion: “The rich cultural fruits 
of TV are ripe for picking. Whether they are wisely used 
or allowed to fall to the ground to spoil is a choice that the 
people will have to make. Commercial interests on one 
hand and public apathy on the other could set back this 
powerful medium by many decades.” pp. 328-330. 


LATHAM, EDWARD, ed. “Statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska.” N. Y.: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1953. 
197pp. 

ELB’s article. “Hawaii—The Almost Perfect State?”, 

which originally appeared in The New Leader magazine of 

November 20, 1950, is reproduced in great part in this 

compilation of writings pro and con the subject of Hawaiian 

statehood. The book constitutes Volume 25, No. 5 of The 

Reference Shelf. pp. 88-95. 


NEWMAN, EDWIN S. and MARGOLIN, LEO J. Fund- 
raising Made Easy. N. Y.: Oceana Publications, 1954. 
158pp. 

ELB contributes the introduction to this book. He points 

out that this is a realistic approach, showing various 

methods of fundraising. Fundraising, he emphasizes, is a 

competitive activity in a highly competitive world. The 

book, he concludes, is a manual for the individual who, by 
intelligent and active planning and doing, aids progress 
and furthers the good of society. Mention of ELB is also 
made in the “Acknowledgments” section. In the text there 
are set forth the steps necessary to develop an effective 
public relations program as defined in ELB’s Public Re- 
lations. Likewise, there is reference to his occasional use 
of mail questionnaires. It points out however that ELB 
does not consider this procedure comparable to a scientific 
poll in obtaining objective facts. pp. x, xi, 91, 94. 


OVERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. Report of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. Washington: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1953. 1578pp. 

ELB statement made before the Committee on Foreign 

Relations of the U. S. Senate at hearing held March 31, 

1953. 

As an invited witness before the Committee, ELB read a 
statement as to what should be done to strengthen U. S. 
overseas information programs. In his opinion, a complete 
reorientation was needed as to importance of U. S. psycho- 
logical warfare. “‘As a nation we tend to underestimate the 
power of ideas as weapons,” ELB stated. “A strong psy- 
chological program entails broad planning and strategy,” 
he continued. 

ELB then discussed proper functions and goals of psy- 
chological warfare. He recommended that it be coordinated 
with top level government policy and action, and not be 
under any one department. Goals should be threefold: (1) 
to strengthen the attitude of those sympathetic to U.S., 
(2) to convert those on the fence, (3) negate the influence 
of those against U. S. These goals should be defined for 
each target area and information, and cultural relations 
programs should be tailored to the hopes, frustrations, 
needs, customs, and ideas of each area. Findings of the 
social scientists should be utilized in persuasion planning 
and effort. 

The overseas information program, held ELB, should be 
centralized in an independent office under the President, and 
all foreign information efforts now carried on by various 
government bodies and agencies should be centralized in 
this department. It should be free of politics and with as 
little red tape as possible. The organization should be 
streamlined in policy and command. It should be headed 
by an expert in mass persuasion. Technicians in specific 
media should carry out the planned strategic approaches. 

In conclusion, ELB stressed that psychological warfare 
must be based on actions, not words alone. pp. 722-731. 


PATTERSON, WILLIAM D., ed. “America: Miracle At 
Work.” N. Y.: Prentice-Hall, 1953. 136pp. 

ELB contributes a chapter, “Private Profit and Public Re- 

sponsibility,” to this volume which treats of the best pub- 

lic interest advertising of 1952 based on the first annual 

Saturday Review Awards for Distinguished Advertising in 
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the Public Interest. In this chapter, Mr. Bernays sketches 
briefly the changed thinking of the business world toward 
the public and the public toward the world of business since 
the days of the rugged individualists who let nothing stand 
in the way of profits. He notes how the concept of profit 
has changed over the years. He states that today’s en- 
lightened self-interest finds it profitable to count in the cost 
of doing business many elements that contribute to business, 
such as activities having to do with the health, welfare and 
education of the people. He concludes that a new era is 
presaged for the U.S., “an era in which public responsibility 
will be inseparable from private profit, as more and more 
page men respond to contemporary thought and action.” 
pp. 65-68. 


PRINTERS’ INK EDITORS AND CONTRIBUTORS. 
“Public Relations Idea Book.” N. Y.: Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1953. 349pp. 

Introduction to this volume is by ELB. Therein he briefly 

sketches the historical background leading to the modern 

day profession of public relations. He points out that to- 
day public relations is a three-fold activity: (1) informa- 
tion given to the public, (2) persuasion directed at the 
public to modify attitudes and actions, (3) efforts to in- 
tegrate attitudes and actions of a company or institution 
with its publics, and of the publics with the company or 
institution. He emphasizes the gradual development of the 
concept of the coincidence of the public and the private 
interest and points out the importance of proper use of the 
social sciences to serve industry’s human relationships, 
pp. 11-27. 


SIMMONS, HARRY. “Business Success Handbook.” 

N. Y.: Harper & Brothers, 1956. 322pp. 

Statements by ELB relating to Leadership and Salesman- 
ship qualities are included in this volume. Regarding 
leadership, he points out that leaders in America have 
been selected or elected by their fellows in a democratic 
process in order to further the purposes of the groups to 
which they belong. Leadership, says ELB, goes to the 
one who wants to assume it, and its rewards are usually a 
somewhat unequal measure of hard work and honors. The 
necessary personality qualities of leadership are impossible 
to define scientifically, but devotion to the cause for which 
the leaders’ group has been founded and willingness to 
assume work and responsibility are essential. 

On the subject of salesmanship, ELB states that “under- 
standing his customers’ is the secret of sales success, rather’ 
than what is generally termed “personality.” He cites at 
length the type of customer motivation research conducted 
by one whom he describes as “one of the most successful 
salesmen I ever knew.’ Particularly, ELB stresses the 
need for a salesman to apply the knowledge collected by 
social sciences as regards individual and group psychology. 
anthropology, etc. Reason and science, concludes ELB, 
should guide the salesman in planning his strategy. pp. 
181, 182, 196-198. 


26 ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING ART: Reproductions 
from the National Exhibition of Advertising and Editorial © 
Art shown in the Galleries of The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in the Spring, Nineteen Hundred and Forty Seven 
by The Art Directors Club of New York. N. Y.: Watson 
Guptill Publications, Inc., 1947. 316pp. 

This book contains a section called “More Power to Art 

Directors: A Challenge to the Profession” and signed by 

“Edward L. Bernays, public relations counselor.” A foot- 

note explains that this is “an excerpt from a talk by Ed 

ward L. Bernays, public relations counsel, delivered No- 
vember 13. 1946, before the Art Directors Club.” The 

excerpt says in part: é 
“Art directors today are members of one of the most 

important professional groups in the country. As ‘symbol 

manipulators’ you affect the attitudes and actions of mik 
lions. The symbols you use are short cuts to human under- 
standing, hold people to their existing beliefs or help to 
implant new beliefs. . . . Social scientists today know that 
pictures are the most efficient short cuts to understanding. 
. . . With the perfection of such technological achievements — 
as television, and the speedier transmission of pictorial” 
symbols over wires, the art director will find his power 
increasing both in intensity and extensiveness. Art direc 
tors will play a vitally important role in American 
life if they know how to use their skills and aptitudes and 
experience for social purposes.” pp. viii-ix. 


(To be continued) 








